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When Is a Branch Library Justified ? 


Helen T. Kennedy, second assistant librarian, Public library, Los Angeles, Cal. 


It is easy to say “When the growth 
and the needs of the city demand,” 
but one must analyze this statement 
with much care and thought and ques- 
tion it from every point of view before 
embarking on a plan of extension of 
service by means of branch libraries. 
One must consider first the geographi- 
cal divisions that sometimes make the 
administration of city government diffi- 
cult. The city may be divided by deep 
ravines or high hills or may be built 
up along the banks of a river. Very 


often railroad tracks make passing , 


from one part of the city to another 
dangerous, especially for older people 
and children. Some of our western 
cities have to deal with the problem of 
annexation of territory and the exten- 
sion of service to communities at a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles from 
the heart of the original city. An old 
established community which has had 
its own library or a county library 
branch will naturally expect service to 
be continued by the city. 

One must consider the character of 
the population. One city may have 
one or more settlements of people of 
foreign birth, or there may be a negro 
community distinct from any other 
‘part of town. There may grow up a 
community of well-educated, intelli- 
gent people around a college situated 


some distance out from the city and 
needing branch library service of its 
own. There may be distinct industrial 
groups, laboring men and their families 
living close to the railroad yards in 
which the men are employed, or large: 
shops and factories invaqlving another 
separate community which needs serv- 
ice. 

It is difficult to know when the main 
library is strong enough to carry 
branch library service without weaken- 
ing the work at Main. 

One librarian in a California city of 
19,000 population asked: “How do you 
find out how much it costs to run a 
branch? How do you know how much 
overhead to add to the visible items, 
like rent, light, heat, telephone, insur- 
ance, janitor, etc.? The more I turn 
this over the more puzzled I am. I 
fear that our little branches are costing 
too much in proportion to the cost of 
the whole library. . .. We are most of 
us likely to be asked for branches, 
especially by those kindly persons who 
think a branch does not cost anything, 
as ‘one of the library girls could just 
come down’.” The librarian quoted 
had that very day to meet with a com- 
mittee petitioning for a branch library. 

Provision must be made for salaries, 
books and running expenses. If the 
library is to be a very tiny one and can 
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be administered by one person working 
part-time at the central library, then 
the item of salary will be small. But if 
the library is to have a staff of two or 
three people, besides a part-time jani- 
tor and some hours of page service, 
then the salary budget must be serious- 
ly considered. This item alone may 
easily run up to $5000 for the year. 

The second item for serious thought 
is the matter of book equipment. Shall 
the branch library begin with a collec- 
tion of new books provided, we will 
say, with a sum of $2000? This would 
be sufficient to buy a few of the new 
and popular books and a given number 
of old standard necessary titles. But 
even $2000 worth of books will not go 
far if the little branch is to grow stead- 
ily from the beginning. How much 
borrowing of books may the little 
branch do? How freely is the main 
library willing to lend? 

A new branch cannot exist without 
the privilege of borrowing from the 
parent institution, but restrictions 
must be made. There is serious loss 
of time when the book requested by 
the branch stands on the shelf waiting 
for delivery day. Can the library 
afford to let an expensive book, of 
which it may have only one copy, lie 


idle? How many times might a popu-" 


lar book be read by patrons at Main 
if it were not withdrawn repeatedly 
during a given period of time in answer 
to branch requests? Shall the branch 
requests be filled as _ received at 
the central library or shall they be 
refused until all reserves at Main are 
filled? This lending between the cen- 
tral library and the branches is a prob- 
lem that demands a great deal of pa- 
tience and generosity on the part of 
the main library and the provision for 
the branch book fund should be suff- 
cient, so that the main library will not 
feel overburdened by the demands that 
an active and successful little branch 
is sure to make upon it. 

After salaries and books, provision 
must be made for the current periodi- 
cals. This means an expenditure of 
something like $50, which will provide 18 


well assorted magazines and will also in- 
volve the question of binding one or more 
titles for permanent use. When is a 
branch large enough to justify any bind- 
ing of periodicals? How can a little 
branch expect to do good high-school 
work without having a Readers’ Guide 
and a few bound magazines accumulat- 
ing year after year? How can an ade- 
quate collection of reference tools be 
provided? 

The three items already mentioned 
involve the largest expenditures in 
establishing a branch library, but the 
various small items of current expense 
soon mount up. Delivery service may 
be a large or small item, depending 
upon the city and the distance, the 
street car service, the number of page 
boys available and the fact that the 
main library may have a truck or a 
Ford or at least a suit case which the 
boy may use in transporting books and 
magazines back and forth. 

In the effort to find out the actual 
cost per year of small branches, the 
principal attendant in charge of sub- 
branches in Los Angeles worked out a 
chart listing the items that must be 
considered in estimating the running 
expenses of the 12 libraries under her 
supervision. 


1. Salaries 
a) Custodian 
Junior 
Page 
Janitor 
Juvenile librarian 
Principal of sub-branches 
Partial salaries— 
Librarian 
Head of branches 
“© children’s work 
“ bindery 
Mending girl 
Carpenter 
Chauffeur 
2 packing boys 
2. Book appropriation 
a) Cost of ordering 
b “ cataloging 
c) “_“ entering on union shelf 
list in branches department 
3. Magazine appropriation 
a) Cost of reinforcing 
4. Building cost 
a) Light 
b) Water 
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Gas 
Telephone 
Insurance 
Rent 
Bindery cost 
Transportation 
a) Cost of running truck for de- 
livery 
“ “ two cars for visiting 
c) Carfare 
1 Juvenile librarians 
2 Mending girl 
3 Staff meeting 
Miscellaneous 
a) Cost of 
cards 
b) Supplies 
c) Stamps, postals 


issuing registration 


a) Equipment 

b) Book stock 
In the above study of costs, which 
varied from $2600 to $4500, no ac- 
count was taken of initial equipment in 
lot, building, or furniture. When the 
growth of the branch demands a build- 
ing, the expenditure will amount to the 
total library tax income of the neigh- 
borhood for a number of years, while 
the average running expenses may not 


quite equal the yearly income. 

After a survey of all possible ex- 
penses, the final question must be an- 
swered: Is it better to put all of this 


money into the main library to 
strengthen its service or is a branch 
justified by the additional number of 
people who will be served? 

This brings us back to the beginning 
of the problem again—Is a small libra- 
ry justified? Do the geographical di- 
visions of the city demand it? Will the 
different groups of people make use of 
it? Is the book stock sufficient to give 
good service? Are there as many new 
books being added constantly and are 
there as many of the best books of the 
world on the shelves as a library 
should have to be worthy of its name? 

In order to know what is being ac- 
complished by branches already in 
existence various surveys have been 
made by librarians of larger branches 
in Los Angeles, the results of which 
are useful to the small branches. 

Ascot branch obtained a precinct 
map and list of voters in each precinct 


from the registrar’s office, indicating 
on the map the location of branch 
libraries adjacent to her territory with- 
in a half mile or one mile radius in 
every direction, indicating also the 
schools and churches in the neighbor- 
hood, and compared the number of 
registered borrowers with the popula- 
tion. 

The Lincoln Heights branch made a 
house to house canvass of its neighbor- 
hood to find out the proportion of for- 
eign-born to English speaking resi- 
dents, the reasons why people do not 
use a library, the number of people 
using the main library, and to visit the 
factories whose employes come from dis- 
tant parts of the city. Surveys require 
time and physical effort but can be 
done slowly and certainly give the 
branch staff a better knowledge of the 
neighborhood than it had before, and 
if wisely done with some newspaper 
publicity, are fraught with good results. 
Sometimes the aims and methods are 
different, sometimes not very much is 
accomplished by a survey, or perhaps 
the results are different from those an- 
ticipated, but on the whole the taking 
of surveys has proved worthwhile, both 
for the library and for the members of 
the staff. 

So much for the neighborhood. In 
order to know the average use of each 
book during the year and the turnover 
of books for every hour the library is 
open, how the fiction circulates in com- 
parison with non-fiction, how juvenile 
compares with adult, a study of circu- 
lation figures reveals answers to these 
questions and many more and provides 
as fair a means of comparing one 
branch with another as can be found. 

To know just how heavy the work 
is proving to the staff of a rapidly 
growing branch, the total circulation 
for a given time should be divided by 
the total number of hours of service of 
senior and junior attendants in the 
branch for the same period of time. 
The result is merely an index of the 
intensity of effort required to accom- 
plish all the work necessary to admin- 
ister that branch. 
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After all is said and done, in the final 
analysis, the success of the branch de- 
pends upon the librarian and her staff. 
Does the salary budget provide for a 
well-educated, trained, live librarian 
who is a good advertiser, who knows 
her books, who meets her people well, 
who selects her books well and knows 
what is needed for her community? 
To provide such a librarian and mem- 


bers of the staff who shall give real 
assistance in developing the work of 
the branch library is the last and most 
difficult accomplishment in building 
up a branch library, whose existence 
shall be justified by its service. 

Note: This paper has been enlarged from 
a brief and informal talk given at the Cali- 


fornia library association, in the Municipal 
Libraries round-table, June 30, 1925. 





Creative Librarianship 


Charles B. Shaw, librarian, North Carolina college for women, Greensboro 


A creative art we regard as a higher 
and nobler accomplishment than a re- 
productive art, and the creative artist 
as consequently greater than the repro- 
ductive or interpretative artist. Bee- 
thoven, who composed a Ninth Sym- 
phony, is, so far as artistic values are 
concerned, greater than Paderewski, 


however exquisitely the latter — per- 


form and interpret the creation. Verdi, 
composing Aida, artistically outranks Ca- 
ruso singing Radames. Shakespeare is 
superior to David Garrick. We may, 
I think, accept without demur the su- 
periority of the creator over the repro- 
ducer. 

A neglected American essayist has 
written on another aspect of this ques- 
tion: “The usual distinction between 
genius and talent is, that one repre- 
sents creative thought, the other prac- 
tical skill; one invents, the other ap- 
plies. Talent repeats; Genius 
creates. Talent is a cistern; Genius a 
fountain. Talent accumulates 
knowledge, and has it packed up in the 
memory; Genius . . . converts knowl- 
edge into power. . . . Talent is full of 
thoughts; Genius, of thought; one has 
definite acquisitions; the other, indefi- 
nite power. But the most important 
distinction between the two qualities 


*Presidential address at North Carolina 
rosety association, Chapel Hil!, November 19, 


is this: One, in conception, follows 
mechanical processes; the other, vital.” 

Can we apply these contrasting con- 
cepts of creation and genius on the one 
hand, and of reproduction and talent 
on the other, to librarianship? The 
analogy does not fit perfectly, but we 
can translate the ideas into applicable 
terms. 

Here should be pointed out the fact 
that much of the activity of every 
library worker must necessarily be of the 
lower order, of the reproduction-and- 
talent sort. The reproductive artist, 
let me interpolate, is not to be looked 
down upon. His is a worthy calling, 
and he is, of course, a necessity. Bee- 
thoven’s music is of no value without 
skilled performers to translate the crea- 
tion into sound; Shakespeare would be 
a forgotten name were it not for the 
sock and buskin. So in library work, 
collections of books would be desolate 
mausoleums were it not for the cata- 
logers to arrange and index, for the 
reference workers to search and inter- 
pret, and for the other workers to per- 
form their necessary and appointed 
tasks in the service of a library’s group 
of patrons. Every library worker 
must do some of the mechanical, rou- 
tine, talent-and-reproduction sort. of 
work. But every library worker, every 
individual constantly and professional- 
ly associated with books, has the higher 
opportunity of the creation-and-genius 
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sort. For the first step in creative 
librarianship is the creation of readers 
of good books. 

At this point I should like nothing 
better than to read to you in its en- 
tirety a wise and witty paper that de- 
serves a high place among the classics 
of profesional library literature. De- 
spite its worth it is not widely known, 
and I may, therefore, at least quote 
generously from it, and urge its more 
intimate acquaintance on you. The pa- 
per is by Walter Pritchard Eaton. It 
was read at a meeting of the New York 
library association in 1919; it is enti- 
tled Literature and Miss Lizzie Cox, 
and it appears in full in New York Li- 
braries 7: 6-12, November, 1919. 

The writer precedes the following 
quotation with remarks on the part that 
libraries may play in cultural dispensa- 
tions. He goes on: 


What I mean by a cultural dispensation 
would be to lead some boy, some youth, 
into the magic pages of a poet; to fill some 
teacher with such enthusiasm for Dunsany 
that she tossed Mr Bob out of the window 
and gave The Gods of the mountain as 
the school play, instead; to persuade some 
woman about to take out a new book to 
take out an old one; to introduce a farmer 
lad to Richard Jefferies or Thoreau; to 
open before the eyes of some mute, inglo- 
rious author, struggling with the problem of 
expression, the pages of Poe, or de Quincy 
and Pater and Arnold; to keep alive and 
throbbing in the library the great and high 
traditions of literature and beauty. Each 
age must have its own books, its own de- 
mands, but its own books must ultimately 
mean nothing if they are not read in the 
light of the past, and judged by standards of 
past performance. Even among books of 
the present, there are some which are meat 
and drink for the spiritually hungry, for the 
young, the ardent, and impressionable, and 
many more which are but dry bran. To see 
that the meat and drink are served to those 
who need them—isn’t that a high and noble 
task? And what reward is greater than the 
realization of an awakened dream of beauty 
or of aspiration in the hopeful heart of 
youth? 

What I have tried to indicate . . . is the 
opportunity of a library to be, not to every- 
body certainly, but to a few at any rate, and 
probably to far more than we suspect, a 
magic casement opening on the world of 
wonder. A repository of information it 
must and should be, a distributing point for 
the latest fiction it usually is, without any 


step in creative librarianship. 


great effort on anybody’s part. But. whether 
or not it brings light and leading into the 
lives of the rarer souls in its community de- 
pends rather largely, I fancy, quite as much 
on its librarian as on its books in stock; 
quite as much on the atmosphere of the 
room or building, the facilities for browsing, 
the attractiveness or comfort of the reading 
nooks, the spirit of the trustees, the codper- 
ation of the school teachers, as on the titles 
in the card index. It is given but to the very 
chosen few to find their way into the gar- 
dens of Hesperides via a card index. If it 
were not so, what need of colleges of the 
liberal arts, of lectures, of formal education? 
But how much of the real materials of edu- 
cation in the liberal arts lies dusty on the 
shelves of even the smaller libraries, unread 
because unasked for; and how much of this 
material, too, is found in the books of the 
hour, likewise unasked for! To scent a po- 
tential demand for literature, to keep the 
great books before the eyes, in the hands of 
those who could enjoy them, to sense the 
good in the books of the hour and stimulate 
curiosity about it in readers, to impart the 
atmosphere of bookishness and the pleas- 
ures of the mind, to be enthusiastic about 
fine art and communicative about beauty, to 
live and understand young people and their 
dreams, to regard the lending of Euripides 
as a triumph and the lending of Owen John- 
son as a tragedy, to know and to appreciate 
books oneself, to appreciate them so well 
that one = the great central truth of 
libraries, namely that a book in hand is worth 
two hundred in the stacks—all these things 
are required of the ideal librarian. 


Here, then, is a statement of the first 
The 
talent-and-reproductive worker—in our 
bibliothecal sense—will buy books eco- 
nomically, will classify and catalog them 
correctly, will track down elusive data 
and illuminate abstruse problems, will 
make quickly available for patrons the 


books that may be called for. Beyond and 


superior to these processes and tasks 
there lies—open to all—the opportuni- 
ty and obligation of the library worker 
to do a creative work. 

Since, I suppose, the day following 
that date memorable in the annals of 
early seventeenth century colonization 
(December 21, 1620, when a hardy 
band of exiles disembarked where the 
breaking waves dashed high on the 
rock at Plymouth)—since the third 
day before Christmas of 1620, there 
has been a continuously existent but 
diminutive body of patriotic and spir- 
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‘itually hardy Americans who have 
seen and have audaciously pointed out 
flaws in the national life. To these 
critics the circumambient scene has 
not appeared all roseate and serene. 
With noses sniffishly atilt, like Marcel- 
lus, they have scented something amiss 
in the state of Denmark. With such 
voices in the wilderness the eagle has oc- 
casionally stilled his screaming. Or, at 
least, the ensemble effect of the eagle 
chorus has suffered a slight ritard, 
diminuendo and a discordant flatting on 
the high notes. 

Diagnosticians of the American ail- 
ment have seldom concurred in their 
opinions. Frequently, indeed, the diag- 
noses are in diametrical opposition. It 
is impossible to detail opinions here at 
length, but consider the findings of 
these two observers, almost exact con- 
temporaries. Writing from her brief 
experiences in Cincinnati, then (1832) 
a far-flung out-post, a gateway to the 
bluff and lusty western spaces where 
men were men, Mrs Trollope pounced 
upon. the discovery that only “on the 
4th of July the hearts of the people 
seem to awaken from a three hundred 
and sixty days’ sleep”; on that day 
alone do “they appear high-spirited, 
gay, animated, social, generous, or, at 
least, liberal in expense; and would 
they but refrain from spitting on that 
hallowed day, I should say that on the 
4th of July, at least, they appeared to 
be an amiable people.” Thoreau, not 
engrossed in expectatory spectacles, 
writing in staid New England, pro- 
pounded instead his belief that “the 
American has dwindled into . .. one 
who may be known by the develop- 
ment of his organ of gregariousness 
and a manifest lack of intellect and 
cheerful self-reliance.” 

Saturninity versus agreeableness. So 
far as intellectual processes are con- 
cerned one is constrained to agree with 
the New Englander. The acuteness 
and truth of his verdict, rendered in 
the gold-rush year, have become in- 
creasingly evident with the © passing 
decades. Intellectual amiability has 
developed into a national blight. Miss 


Agnes Repplier, answering her own 
query, Are Americans a Timid People? 
says: “There is an optimism which 
nobly anticipates the eventual triumph 
of great moral laws, and there is an 
optimism which cheerfully tolerates 
unworthiness. The first belongs to 
brave and lonely men; the second is 
the quality of men whose sagging 
energy and cautious content can be 
trusted to make no trouble for their 
kind.” This shabby, baser optimism 
is but another name for the current in- 
tellectual amiability that besets and en- 
gulfs us. We are, too largely, a nation 
of non-thinking agree-ers. We are, in- 
tellectually, amiable and easy-going; 
we agree; we acquiesce; we are com- 
pliant; we are good followers. What, 


then, of our leaders? 
Here let me quote again from Mr 


Eaton: 


For one reader of Euripides or Mallory or 
Sir Thomas Browne or Walter Pater or 
Thoreau, or even Thomas Hardy, there are, 
I suppose, in spite of the combined efforts 
of all the librarians, 500,000 readers for Har- 
old Bell Wright, and Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, and Gene Stratton Porter and the au- 
thor of that most immoral book of the twen- 
tieth century, Pollyanna. If a librarian 
did not realize that this must be so, that it 
is as inevitable as sunrise, no doubt she... 
would go mad, or retire to raise chickens. 
How much more to be cherished, then, is 
the one blithe spirit who can be led to 
Euripides, the one youth whose eyes grow 
big as he gazes “on the foam of perilous 
seas, in faery lands forlorn,” of the one boy 
or girl whose soul does not hunger and thirst 
after Harold Bell Wrighteousness, but after 
beauty and truth, and can be satisfied from 
the librarian’s abundance! To be cherished? 
Aye, tenfold to be cherished, because they, 
after all, are the leaders of men, and even 
the smallest library, in the smallest town, 
may thus be helping in that slow leavening 
process of the vast lump of ordinary man- 
kind who think “Pollyanna” is a philosophy 
instead of a sugar pill. : 

You remember that poem of O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s, called The music makers, and be- 
ginning 

We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems, 
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With wonderful, deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 

We fashion an empire’s glory; 

One man with a dream, at ae 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure, 
Can trample an empire down. 


. Who knows—but one of these may enter 
your library tomorrow? And woe to you, 
and woe to us, if you do not dust a seat. for 
him, and let him browse, and put before his 
eyes, and in his hands, the dynamic thoughts, 
and winged words, of the great masters of 
the past and present. Though twice ten 
thousand borrowers cross your threshold, 
and ten times ten thousand support you by 
their taxes, for him in last analysis the 
library is created, and in him will always be 
your ultimate reward. 

Here is implied the goal of creative 
librarianship—the creation, through 
good books, of leaders. Good books 
are the means, leadership is the end. 

The intellectually amiable man lives 
an incomplete life. He is not a man of 
sorrows, nor is he acquainted with 
ecstasy. Such emotions lie without his 
limited and dimmed horizon. He is 
emasculated, flaccid. Alert interests 
are paralyzed, replaced with tepid, 
flabby, generalized sentiments. The 
purpose of life fades, for him, from a 
flaming, vital force, an irresistible and 
inescapable impulsion toward active 
right-doing, to a pale and pavid mock- 
ery of spent strength, of compromise, 
of acquiescence in acknowledged wrong 
and mediocre common-placeness. He 
subsists upon tradition and routine. 
He lives on a bleak and spiritually 
waste plateau, never ascending the in- 
vigorating and enchanting peaks of 
aspiration and faith and hope, never 
dipping into the purging depths of 
agony and anguish. “Life is a comedy 
to those who think, a tragedy to those 
who feel.” So wrote the prince of 


dillettantes. To the intellectually amia- 
ble man it is neither. It becomes a 
monochrome, a drab and dreary ex- 
panse of innumerable passing hours, a 
flat and sunken panorama of days un- 
assailed by hazards or vicissitudes, by 
ardors or durances; days lamentably 
unaware of the magnificent validities 
of life. 

For such the library can never have 
more than two aspects. First, it can 
be a source of information—the place 
where one finds a formula for making 
soap in quantity, or the number of 
home runs made by Babe Ruth in 
1923. Secondly, it can operate as a 
time-killing device where one can al- 
ways obtain the materials—detective 
fiction, wildly improbable adventure 
yarns, Oriental tales, western stories, 
and the like—to prevent all thought 
and intellectual effort and achievement. 
In such individuals the creative libra- 
rian is not greatly interested. They 
will, as the mere carrying out of li- 
brary routine, get what they want. 
Does it matter particularly what such 
an individual reads? Why hesitate be- 
tween Curwood and Zane Grey? Be- 
tween Ethel Dell and the Mesdames 
Porter? 

But with the few—and they are not 
so few as we sometimes fear—who 
can, and who will when properly de- 
veloped, mold this sorry world a little 
closer to the heart’s desire, there opens 
up a limitless opportunity for creative 
librarianship. To understand, to sym- 
pathize with, to study the needs of, to 
urge on, to direct the thinking of, to 
transform and develop the ideas of the 
nation’s potential leaders—all this re- 
veals itself as at once the spur and the 
task and the reward of the creative li- 
brarian. 
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Incense Burning’ 
William F. Seward, librarian, Public library, Binghamton, N. Y. 


The finer things of life may not be 
put into statistics or even defined with 
precision. 

Lake Placid—you have been there. 
I might tell you the height of White- 
face, the depth of the lake, the number 
of square miles in the water shed, the 
number of cubic feet of lumber in the 
woods; you would reply, “Those fig- 
ures mean nothing to my life, my liv- 
ing, my happiness, my _ usefulness. 
They might be a few hundred miles or 
feet more or less and mean as much.” 

Another view—you gaze at White- 
face; his forehead is scarred, but his 
head is unbowed. Here’s an appeal to 
the historic sense. You think of the 
timeless ages before homo sapiens stood 
erect, when the elemental forces of 
Nature pushed and ground and hurled 
Whiteface into being. A nature peo- 
ple who have passed and left no trace, 
stared up with wondering eyes at this 
overlord of the forest—at the lake, sheer 
loveliness, a lyric more moving, more 
appealing than any penned by poet. 
The vast, the friendly silences of the 
woods, the memory of the scene under 
sunlight, starlight, moonlight; the 
beauty, mystery, wonder, power of the 
scene may be the most enduring mem- 
ory, giving incentive, inspiration and 
broader horizon to the daily living, that 
you bring from a library conference at 
Lake Placid. 


The influence of a great book or pic- 
ture, a noble work of architecture, the 
cathedral of Rheims, of St. John the 
Divine, giving expression to the high- 
est inarticulate aspirations of the soul 
of man—who may measure these in- 


fluences? Yet they are the things 
which shape civilization and bring 
beauty and happiness into the lives of 
men. 

The richest asset of a public library 
is its unconscious influence created 
through the slow years by the library 


*Address before Southern Tier library club, 
October 30, 1924. 


staff, the whole staff, bar none. This 
influence is imponderable and invisible. 
The drift today seems to be toward 
standardization of libraries and libra- 
rians. The actual need is more indi- 
vidualism, personality, human _ con- 
tacts. A free library should be free. 

At library conferences, big and little, 
in library periodicals, in our reports to 
trustees and newspapers, incense burn- 
ing, to ourselves, is quite the custom. 
We are all sinners together. We've 
caught the patter of the mill and fac- 
tory and talk about quantity circula- 
tion. We all know better, that it is 
quality circulation which counts. If 
business falls off, we blame outside 
conditions. I never knew a library to 
suggest that lack of interest by the 
public might be due to the library’s in- 
capacity, apathy, inefficiency. In a re- 
cent year when there was much unem- 
ployment one public library reported 
that its loss in circulation was due to 
men’s being so busy hunting for jobs 
that they couldn’t stop to read. Then 
came a fat year when the supply did 
not keep up with the demand for labor 
and a public library reported that its 
loss in circulation was due to men’s 
being too busy working to stop to read. 

Apply the principles of “Mind in the 
making.” What sort of a world are 
we living in? Let us make an informal 
and unwritten survey and question- 
naire. Woodrow Wilson said during 
the war that never again would it be 
the same world. It might be a better 
or a worse world, but not the same 
world. 

Store-keeping, hotel-keeping, library- 
keeping—how do they compare? You 
say there is no comparison; the call- 
ings are so unlike. There is a com- 
mon aim. We all have wares to which 
we wish to attract the attention of our 
community ; wares which we wish our 
community to use. In hospitality to 
new ideas and methods, in inventive- 
ness, in generous use of newspaper 
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print, has library-keeping kept up with 
store-keeping and hotel-keeping? 

The New York State tax commis- 
sion advocates assessing real estate at 
full value, and there is an outcry over 
the raising of assessed valuations. The 
people at large do not agree with the 
experts. The same situation holds in 
the library world. Library experts put 
high values (not too high) on the 
work of public libraries. Do the peo- 
ple at large accept these values? 

We think of the American Library 
Association as an organization of al- 
most super-men and women which, in 
the words of introducers of public 
speakers, “needs no introduction to the 
American public.” Does that opinion 
prevail outside of library stacks? 

During the World war the American 
Library Association volunteered fcr 
service and asked to be financed on its 
own as a separate organization. The 
men in the several Federal Bank Re- 
serve districts who were charged with 
the raising of funds made the point, 
with no disrespect to the A. L. A., that 


the organization was unknown to the 
mass of the American people and that 
a separate campaign would be disas- 


trous. So the A. L. A. was affiliated 
with six other organizations under the 
name of Seven Sisters of Service in 
one, and a successful campaign. In 
the World war it was intimately asso- 
ciated with the Y. M. C. A. and othe 
service organizations and made an 
honorable record. 

Ever since I have been in the library 
calling it has been called a “profes- 
sion.” That shows what we think of 
ourselves and is highly flattering. Un- 
fortunately the recognized professions 
and the colleges and universities, the 
newspapers and magazines and the 
general public do not recognize libra- 
rianship as a profession. 
~“The American Library Association 
puts the seal of its approval on a per 
capita of one dollar for library mainte- 
nance in the cities. That is the mini- 
mum, You and.I cheerfully put the 
seal of our approval on a minimum per 
capita tax of one dollar for library sup-~ 


‘agree with our library experts. 


port. What if we do, what difference 
does it make, what good does it do, if 
the municipal authorities and the gen- 
eral public do not agree with wus? 
What we think is not important ; what 
they think is. Would the authorities 
of Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Al- 
bany, Utica, Binghamton, stand for a 
per capita tax of one dollar for library 
support? Ask them! It is another in- 
stance of where the people through 
their chosen representatives do not 
Li- 
brary education of the people has evi- 
dently not yet done its perfect work. 
Our appeal may be defective and, it is 
barely possible, we may need to do 
finer and better work! ‘Two cities, ac- 
cording to the Library Journal, are re- 
sponsive to the A. L. A. standard of 
library support—Cleveland, per capita, 
$1.05; Boston, $1.04. Detroit is 89c 
per capita; New York, 35c; Brooklyn, 
30c. Figures obtained by the speaker 
are: Albany, 34c; Rochester, 50c; 
Syracuse, 53c; Utica, 89c; Bingham- 
ton, 39c. 

Asa Wynkoop of the University of 
the State of New York, Library Ex- 
tension division, reports 960 towns in 
the state and the population of the 
towns without libraries as about 1,250,- 
000, or 12 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the state. He estimates that 
not half the communities of the United 
States now have free libraries. 

Presentation of a definite, continuous 
educational program for adults, under 
library guidance, would bring new and 
stimulating contacts, promote friendly 
acquaintanceship, introduce libraries to 
groups throughout the country not 
now on our lists, with the logical re- 
sult of a more just maintenance of free 
libraries. 

There is nothing new about adult 
education. Probably a large majority 
of libraries in the United States num- 
bers it among their activities: The 
Binghamton library for a long time 
has conducted classes in American his- 
tory and technical subjects. Our lec- 
ture courses have included travel, his- 
tory, basic industries, science, all with 
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lantern slides; cookery, electricity, etc., 
with demonstrations ; Dickens, Making 
a book, Greek drama. Exhibits have 
included Binghamton manufactures 
(processes shown), textiles, handicraft, 
Timothy Cole’s wood cuts, pictures, 
old weapons, coins, Chinese exhibit 
from Newark museum and_ pub- 
lic library, flower show. In every 
case, the book list goes with the 
lecture or exhibit. Selected book lists 
are sent to the trades and crafts, “AD.” 
club, luncheon clubs, literary and radio 
clubs, mothers’ clubs. The library has 
been headquarters for the American- 
ization league and is in active partner- 
ship with Americanization work in the 
public schools. Classes in citizenship 
and English (six) meet weekly at the 
library; also various civic and educa- 
tional organizations. New Americans, 
wearing old country costumes, have 
given plays, concerts, dances, in Li- 
brary hall and exhibits of their treas- 
ures in handicraft in the art gallery. 

What sort of a world are we living 
in? The wholesome growth of outdoor 
sports, the multiplication of automo- 
biles, of motion picture theaters, the 
swelling flood of print, a vast popula- 
tion speaking every language under 
the sun except English, the shortening 
of the hours of labor and lengthening 
those of leisure—these are conditions 
to which the library must adapt itself 
to succeed. “What do I do with my 
leisure?” That is the test. 

Leisure may be a blessing or a curse. 
Men are not called to spend all their 
leisure on the links, or driving at top 
speed from here to there and back 
again, or looking at movies. A well- 
ordered use of the mind, a revival of 
the reading habit, so a man may be 
good company for himself, may well 
claim part of the leisure period. Here 
is the library’s opportunity, a joyous 
adventure. The library appeal of 20, 
of 10 years ago, is obsolete. The 
speaker can remember when one who 
had not read Gibbon’s Rome was rated 
not well read. That could hardly be 
made the test today. Our reading pro- 
gram must concern itself with “out- 


lines,” with the broad view. It is pos- 
sible, however, and essential, that 
whatever may be the subject of group 
study it should be given its proper 
proportion and perspective, its right 
place in the story of man and the 
world. Every fact has an ancestor. 
We don’t know the present unless we 
know something of the past. The prin- 
ciple holds good whether the subject 
of group study be history, art, science, 
philosophy, literature. 

The advantages of the library ad- 
visor system are intensive. It is pos- 
sible to estimate the mentality of the 
student, to learn what he has read and 
what time he has available. To be 
effective there must be follow-up work. 
The advantages of group study are 
that a definite subject is selected and 
only those to whom the subject is con- 
genial are likely to join. There is a 
chance for intellectual enthusiasm, 
competition, discussion, awakening de- 
bate, good talk. 

The future of libraries lies not with 
technical, business and special libra- 
ries, valuable and necessary as is their 
work, They are for gain, their books 
are of and for today, and may be obso- 
lete tomorrow. The bond and guaran- 
ty of the future are with the old-fash- 
ioned library founded on the humani- 
ties, on ideas, ideals. The dreamers, 
visionaries, poets—though dead they 
yet speak to us. The books of, life 
which are not for one generation only 
but for all time give library-keeping its 
license and inspiration. That sort of 
a library, its foundations deep, its 
towers lofty, is the only sort to attract 


youth, the idealist, to the ranks of li- 


which is an altruistic call- 
ietimes, happily, a fighting 


brarianshi 

ing with s 

edge. 
That is the sort of library which may 


‘guide the people to the paths which 


lead to knowledge, peace, beauty, con- 
tentment, wisdom. 





If I have not read a book before, it 
is to all interests and purposes new to 
me whether it was printed yesteday or 
three hundred years ago.—Hazslitt, 








Does Adult Education Mean Any- 

thing? 

At every library gathering recently 
there have been two burning topics for 
discussion. One is adult education; 
the other, education for librarianship. 
In listening to these discussions I have 
always been conscious of a conflict of 
which no one else seems to be aware. 
For when the subject of education for 
librarianship comes up the debate al- 


ways turns on the question of a college . 


degree. Shall library schools admit 
only those students who are college 
graduates? And the growing tendency 
seems to be to answer in the affirma- 
tive. There are, in other words, two 
contradictory tendencies in library 
practice. One is toward adult (extra- 
curricular, non-academic) education. 
The other is a tendency to recognize 
only such education. 

The adult education movement 
didn’t begin in the libraries, but they 
have appropriated it. How far can 
they go with the movement without 
giving it recognition? How can the 
library presume to train workers in 
other fields while denying the worth of 
such training in its own field? Sooner 
or later this question will have to be 
faced. 

Here is a sample letter sent out by 
the library of one city to its high 
school graduates: 


SPS ig ast public library is interested in 
you and thence congratulates you upon the 
completion of your high-school course. 

Some of your class will go to college 
and some who would like to, cannot. For 
that reason the Public Library offers its 
services to help you obtain the education 
you so much desire. We will map out 
courses of reading for you along the lines 
you are interested in. If necessary we 
shall call in expert advice to give you the 
best opportunity available, and shall send 
to other libraries to secure the books of 
most value to you. 

Our services are free. The world of 
books awaits you. Let us help you con- 
tinue the education that you have just be- 


gun. 
, librarian 


Libraries 


In the Letter Box 


There, that’s a fine letter, a generous 
letter. The library is recognizing its 
place in the educational scheme and is 
undertaking a big piece of work. And 
here is a girl who reads the letter and 
takes the offer seriously. She could go 
to college. It would be a tight squeeze, 
but with a little help from home she 
could probably make it. She could 
take a position as maid in a professor’s 
family to earn her board and perhaps 
by doing a little extra typing now and 
then, get along. Perhaps at the end of 
two years she could stay out and teach 
for a year or so—but somehow, one 
way or another, she’d get along. But 
the little help she’d get from home 
would be a burden and then there are 
younger children in the family to be 
educated—Her mother has had a hard 
time of it in the 18 years the girl has 
been growing up. And then comes this 
letter—this magnificent offer. She can 
stay at home—take a job as stenogra- 
pher—contribute to the family income 
—help the younger children and at the 
same time by using the library, obtain 
the education she so much desires! 

All right, it works out that way. 
And after a while, when the younger 
children are getting along and things 
have eased up a bit at home, she be- 
gins to think about herself. She has 
gone as far as she can as a stenogra- 
pher—she looks about for new work 
where there will be room to grow. For 
some years now she has been using the 
library, reading and studying under the 
direction of the librarian and other ex- 
perts. She has followed several of the 
A. L. A. reading courses and she is 
filled: with admiration and gratitude. 
She has been very happy in the library. 
She is grateful to it. She admires its 
smooth running machinery. She re- 
spects its wonderful field of service. 
Has it not given her the education she 
so much desired! Her decision is made. 
She will be a librarian. 

But when she applies for a position 
in the local library, “No, no, my dear! 
Our positions are open to college grad- 
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uates only. Of course, there is certain 
work—so-called clerical work—but no 
prospect of advancement. Thus far 
and no farther—” The education she 
desired hasn’t much practical value. 
All right—she will go to library 
school. Take a one-year course. Her 
savings are adequate for one year. But 
no, no, again. She hasn’t a college 
degree. 

Well, how about it? Is there any- 
thing in this matter of adult education 
or is it just so much bunk? . Another 
fad to be played with for a while and 
dropped! 

Isn’t it time either to take it serious- 
ly or to tell the truth about it—add a 
postscript to those letters to young 
graduates: “This education we offer 
you will add to your enjoyment. It 
will make you a better person and the 
world a more interesting place to live 
in. But don’t attempt to put it to prac- 
tical use, for nobody is going to take it 
seriously, least of all ourselves.” 

Maybe those people are right who 


demand a college degree as an entrance 
requirement. Maybe education is only 
to be obtained in a prescribed and 


charted channel. Maybe college gives 
something that can’t be acquired by 
any amount of self-study. But if so, 
let’s be honest about that other product 
we are offering the public and calling 
adult education. For there are going 
to be skeptics who say, “If study 
through a library isn’t a preparation 
for work in a library, what in the name 
of common sense can it be a prepara- 
tion for?” QUERENT 





Best Time for Practice Work 


In her annual letter to the graduates 
of the School of library science, Sim- 
mons college, which appeared in the De- 
cember number of The Simmons College 
Review, Miss Donnelly, director of the 
school, says: 

The A. L. A. board of education for 
librarianship would make it obligatory 
for all candidates for the library 
schools which give one or two years of 
technical work in library science to 
spend at least two months in a good 


library before becoming eligible for ad- 
mission to the library schools. 

My objections to this are three-fold. 
The first is pedagogical. What is the 
main object of observation and prac- 
tice work previous to instruction in 
the principle of library science and 
standard methods? Is it not- “motiva- 
tion”? The prospective students are 
allowed to see what a library does, 
why, and for whom it does it; to sense 
the qualifications needed for the differ- 
ent parts of the work, and the real 
value of library service. The reason 
for this is that the sight of their pro- 
fessional goal may intensify in those 
well qualified a desire to enter the 
field, whose extent and yield they ap- 
preciate. 

They gain also an idea of the func- 
tions of different departments and 
their correlation, and through seeing 
the varieties of work, they may be bet- 
ter able to decide for what they are 
best fitted, and so choose whatever is 
elective in the curriculum toward some 
definite specialization. 

Gaining skill in routine processes, or 
forming habits are most decidedly not 
the aims of the preliminary observa- 
tion period. Those should follow the 
understanding of the principles of li- 
brary science, and a knowledge of 
varying methods and their results, as 
a rational basis for choice of the one 
best suited to bring about a desired 
result. 

Two months will develop habits. It 
is a period long enough to establish a 
“muscle set” and “mental set” that will 
require effort to overcome. It is bet- 
ter to start a music student with a 
good fingering at the very beginning. 
Why not a librarian? 

Second: It would drive away good 
candidates among college graduates of 
the preceding June, or else bring them 
to the entrance of the library school 
dead tired. 

Not all college graduates make up 
their minds by the middle of July what 
they want to do next. Yet one who 
applied later could not complete the 
requirement of two months of prelimi- 
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nary library work. She would hardly 
wait a year, but would go into another 
vocation, or enter library service by 
the apprentice, or, much worse, the 
“pick-up-knowledge” method. 

Those who know their future in 
June are tired from their senior year, 
and if they work ‘for two months can 
scarcely take up new study with physi- 
cal vigor or spiritual enthusiasm. 

My experience shows that the girls 
who work all summer often break 
down in the year, or else are the ones 
who want to wait until September for 
positions, which is a handicap profes- 
sionally. This applies to Simmons se- 
niors as well as to graduates from 
other colleges. 

Third: The libraries are very gener- 
ous, but to unload on them from five 
to seven hundred persons, ignorant of 
library work, for two months in the 
vacation season, would seem to me 
an imposition. Most libraries would be 
forced to set observation students to 
small, routine tasks for the greater part 
of their time, or else practically turn 
their staff into instructors of a train- 
ing class from which their own institu- 
tions gain no benefits. 

I should prefer a fortnight of prelim- 
inary observation, and a month incor- 
porated into the latter part of their 
year of study, when they are better 
equipped to be fair critics and observ- 
ers, and will not be so heavy a burden 
to the hostess libraries. 

If there are weightier reasons on the 
other side that the alumnae see from 
their conning towers, I should be glad 
to know it. - 





A printer’s error in the early copies 
of Two lives by William Ellery Leon- 
ard, a transposition of lines on page 
63, spoils the sense of the stanza. A 
large number of copies were distrib- 
uted before the error was discovered. 
If these are returned to the publishers, 
30 Irving Place, New York, the faulty 
page will be replaced. 

B. W. Huesscu 


Known by Their Fruits 

Not very long ago, a distinguished 
looking man, well dressed and un- 
doubtedly a person of importance, en- 
tered a branch library in Pittsburgh in 
the poorer district. 

He stood for a long time looking 
through the window into the children’s 
room. After a while the librarian ap- 
proached him and said, “Is there any- 
thing we can do for you?” 

He answered, “No, not now. I was 
passing through on my way East and 
found that I could arrange for an hour 
between trains, and I could not go 
through the city without coming to 
see that children’s room. For a num- 
ber of years it was the only bright spot 
in my life.” 

At another branch the librarian re- 
ceived a post card from Philadelphia 
which read: 


My dear Librarian: Will you please send 


me a list of books on wireless for my son who 
is nine years old. Your branch library sup- 
plied the books that helped make me a man 
and I naturally turn to you to help — 





A Mistake 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

In the report of the Illinois library 
association in Pusrtic Lrsrartes, 30: 
555, the paper, Anticipating needs, 
should have been credited to Grace 
Murray, librarian, Public library, Ster- 
ling, Ill. My name was placed on the 
paper by a stenographic mistake. 
Please make correction. 

Nellie E. Parham 
Secretary, I. L. A. 





A limited distribution of a special li- 
brary edition of Progress and. poverty, 
by Henry George, is offered to libraries 
by Walter Fairchild, secretary, Schal- 
kenbach Foundation, 15 Park Row, 
New York. The Schalkenbach Foun- 
dation was established by the late 
Robert Schalkenbach, an employing 
printer, who left a considerable estate 
to found a non-political educational in- 
stitution for spreading a_ greater 
knowledge of the writings of Henry 
George. 
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The Passing of Public Libraries 


S was announced in the December 

number of this library periodical, 
the name under which it will conduct 
its future activities has been changed 
to LrBRARIES. 

When Pustic LrprartEs was started, 
in 1896, little if any attention was being 
paid in any organized effort toward 
the development of the hundreds of 
public libraries coming into existence 
all over the country, but particularly 
in the Mississippi Valley and farther 
west. New England was sprinkled 
with small libraries, many of which, 
though of great age, showed only suf- 
ficient life to testify that they were go- 
ing institutions. 

The place for a periodical at a low 
price with good professional backing 
and special appeal to these struggling 
public libraries was recognized by the 
Executive board of the A. L. A. at 
that time. The name, Pusiic Lrpra- 
RIES, was preferred by the majority of 
the board, with the approval of the 
management of the Chicago office of 
Library Bureau. 


Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since then (the story of which 
would make an interesting tale) but 
suffice it to say that interest in the 
periodical comes from every direction 


and the material presented in its pages 
covers every phase of library work 
everywhere, so that the name which 
was adopted in the beginning in no 
wise now interprets the field the pe- 


riodical covers. This is the reason for 
the change—nothing startling, nothing 
invidious as to former activities and 
no change from the plans and pur- 
poses which have always been honest- 
ly followed and expressed. To para- 
phrase an old slogan of the A. L. A. 
in the days when its affairs were di- 
rected by Melvil Dewey, ‘Justin Win- 
sor, C. A. Cutter, Dr W. F. Poole and 
others, the aim of LrprariEs is—For li- 
brarians, the best reading at the least cost 
for the greatest number. 

Contributors to the pages of this 
magazine are located all over the 
world—so are its readers and friends: 
They form the mainstay of librarian- 
ship. 
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The periodical’s home is still in Chi- 
cago. The administration of its af- 
fairs remains the same. Only the 
shell—the name and cover—are differ- 
ent. It is to be hoped that nothing in 
its future will mar the good record of 
the past nor prevent the carrying out 
of its honest endeavors to give valued 
helpfulness to all its readers. 

Puscic LipraRIes was never a money- 
The cost of its 
production was largely met because of 
the belief of its owners in the integrity of 
its aim. Advertising as a rule, as 


making proposition. 


everyone knows, pays production costs 
of a publication. This part of the 


activity of Pusiic LipRaRIEs. never re- 
ceived sufficiently adequate attention to 
make it remunerative. Time and again, 


advertising from sources which would 
have been lucrative but which could not 
have been commended by the manage- 
ment of the magazine was returned to 
This policy will still pre- 


the senders. 
vail. 

At the opening of the new year, with 
a new name, a new volume and a new 
purpose to make the year’s work the 
best that has been done, greetings are 
extended to all friends and the hope 
expressed that the number of these 
may be largely multiplied in the time 
to come. 





Standards for Librarianship 


HE need for well educated libra- 

rians is growing in every library 
community and will continue to grow 
as the intelligent use of books in- 
creases. 

One of the topics for discussion at 
the Midwinter meeting of the A. L. A. 
is preparation or necessary require- 
ments for those received in training 
classes and in summer library schools. 

A recent report from the Ohio state 
library calls attention to the fact that 
under the new provision in that state, 
the coming year will call for nearly a 
hundred trained librarians for school 
and reference libraries of the state. 
Where are they to be had today? 

No one questions the value of a well 
educated librarian though there may 
be a dissent from the opinion held in 
some places—that it is the chief func- 
tion of the librarian to point students 
and readers to the books they should 


want rather than to give them expert 
knowledge of the contents of these 
books. 

The first duty of the librarian is to 
be able to evaluate, at the very least, 
the contents of any book for the pur- 
pose of the reader as he states it. 
There can be no question about this. 
The question which needs attention is, 
Where are these book experts to be 
found, can they be induced to go into 
library ranks and, most of all, devel- 
oped by long experience and wide out- 
look to remain in the ranks of libra- 
rianship? Even the smallest commu- 
nities could profit in every line by a 
well educated librarian familiar at 
least with the contents of the books in 
the local library and who knows 
sources of information on the various 
interests and developments of the com- 
munity, and the books, both the books 
of power and books of knowledge, that 
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are suited to the tastes, desires and 
needs of the community which the li- 
brary serves. 

Librarians may come together and 
discuss, decide on and elaborate theo- 
ries, set up standards, but even all of 
these: will not meet the problems con- 


fronting the educational needs of the 
hour waiting to be served by the libra- 
ry, and the good work is only half 
done when the activities of any group 
of librarians stop at that point. Faith 
without works is dead. Seldom do the 
ranks precede the leaders. 





Children’s Reading 


EPORTS of activities in libraries 

during Children’s book week indi- 
cate that the movement has not lost 
interest for either libraries or children. 
This is one of the joys of working with 
children—they furnish new enthu- 
siasms, new viewpoints, new material 
with which to work every year, no 
matter how long the librarian has held 
her place of direction. “The crowd on 
the Appian way is always young.” 

On another page accounts of some 
of the ideas and the activities are given 
and in all may be read the hope that 
the minds of future generations will 
be shaped and nurtured by the best 
that is written today. 

A sign of progress from which satis- 
faction may be derived is the growing 
interest on the part of booksellers in 
opinions concerning children’s books, 
what books to select and offer for the 
holiday times, and indeed, what books 
for children generally. In this much 
obligation leads to Miss Humble for 
her splendid work in the Year-Round 
Bookselling News as she sends out from 
month to month real suggestions and 
living doctrine of the responsibility, the 
duty and worthwhileness of book- 
stores and booksellers generally giv- 
ing the best they can procure for use 
by young readers. 


On the lowest plane, it is poor busi- 
ness for booksellers to handle poor 
books and poor literature, particularly 
in their children’s departments. The 
better the reading done by young peo- 
ple, the more intelligent the coming 
generation will be; the more intelli- 
gent the community at large is, the bet- 
ter business facilities it offers, and 
greater business progress is made. This 
is true of any line of work and particu- 
larly true of the handling of books. 

The Library Bureau for 30 years is- 
sued Pusiic Lipraries, not as a money 
proposition or as catering for library 
business, but solely on the basis of 
spreading good library doctrines and 
practices that librarians, as such, might 
become more efficient thru reading the 
best library literature of the day. 

And so the purveyors of the printed 
page may rejoice with themselves that 
their lines of life and service are com- 
passed by the opportunity to intro- 
duce and foster good literature for all 
people but particularly for the young 
generation. 





He who gives a child a book 

Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages; 

Gives that child a vision—wide 

As the skies where stars abide 
Anchored in 
The love of him—N. E. A. Journal. 




















HE interest manifested in the pro- 

posed course in recreational read- 
ing to be developed at Humboldt State 
teachers’ college, Arcata, Cal., (see 
p. 43) marks a new period in the un- 
derstanding of what reading really is 
among teachers and educators gener- 
ally. A letter from C. E. Graves, li- 
brarian of the college, who is offering 
the course, says that work will begin 
the first of the new year. Much ap- 
proval has been expressed of the gen- 
eral idea and only minor criticisms. 
The pessimistic H. L. Mencken, of 
course, comments flippantly with an 
expression of his belief that certain 
people are born with the reading habit 
and that it is useless to try to teach it 
to those who are not fortunate enough 
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to belong to that class. Perhaps Mr 
Mencken thinks if that were true it 
would leave more room for him to thrash 
about at people who probably would 
refute some of the things he says (and 
which one wonders if he himself be- 
lieves) and thereby bring further con- 
troversy, to his great glee. 

However this may be, those who are 
interested in the education which most 
people, young and old, give themselves 
through reading, will find a new im- 
pulse and better appreciation on the 
part of the erudite when sufficient time 
has elapsed to make clear the certain 
valuable product of the recognition of 
recreational reading as a part of the 
educational process. May that time 


come soon. 








The National Library 






Library of Congress 


The 1924-25 report of the Librarian 
of Congress opens with an expression 
of appreciation and gratitude for the 
gift from Mrs Frederic S. Coolidge of 
an auditorium for chamber music 
which was fittingly dedicated recently. 
Special mention is also made of the 
generous endowment for the mainte- 
nance of gifts from James B. Wilbur 
of Manchester, Vt., recently appointed 
by the president, a member of the 
Trust Fund board, lately created by 
Congress. A previous bequest of $20,000 
by the late Mrs Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard, the income to be used for the pur- 
chase of prints, was the only preceding 
gift of this definite kind, the library be- 
ing dependent solely upon government 
appropriation for its increase and its 
service. The report makes plain the need 
of endowments in various fields of spe- 
cialized literature. Acknowledgment 
is made of the recent improvement in 





the salaries for service under the Clas- 
sification act. 

Death has removed from the staft 
the past year Prof Richard A. Rice, 
chief of the Division of prints; Tollef 
B. Thompson, Miss Hedwig J. Koeh- 
ler and James W. Crooks, all of whom 
had rendered competent service of vary- 
ing length of time. 

Special mention is made of the addi- 
tion to the staff of Margaret D. Mc- 
Guffey, formerly connected with the 
Library of Congress, and with expe- 
rience also in the Boston public library 
and in social service work in New 
York and Cincinnati. Dr W. Dawson 
Johnston has returned to the library 
after service as librarian of the Ameri- 
can library in Paris, and in the public 
libraries of St. Paul, Minn., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and in Columbia University, in 
addition to hts work previously with 
the Library of Congress. Dr Johns- 
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ton’s services will be utilized in rela- 
tion to bibliography. He will give spe- 
cial attention to transcripts and fac- 
similes of historical documents. His 
service will be largely abroad where 
he will act as general foreign represen- 
tative of the library. Dr Ernest C. 
Richardson, librarian emeritus of 
Princeton university, has joined the 
Library of Congress staff in an honor- 
ary capacity as consultant in bibliog- 
raphy and research. 

The report speaks with regret of the 
treatment of the salary schedule sub- 
mitted to Congress so that substan- 
tially all the staff remain at the mini- 
ma of the grades to which they were 
originally assigned. The 68 employes 
who received a slight advance last year 
included those where the original allo- 
cations were plainly inadequate. 

The appropriation for library service 
for 1925 was $1,124,068; expenditures 
for 1925, $1,103,782; appropriation for 
1926, $1,222,779. 

The Division of accessions records 
the usual number of noteworthy gifts 
which aggregated 22,401 items. Spe- 
cially interesting gifts were received 
by the manuscript department, among 
which were the long-lost papers of 
President Arthur, which are neither 
extensive nor of great historical im- 
portance, but fill up a gap in the presi- 
dential papers which had long existed. 
Additions to the Washington papers were 
also received. Other additions were 
the papers of the presidents, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Franklin Pierce, Lin- 
coln, Grant and others, of much interest. 

The various departments of service 
are represented by reports which form 
a firm foundation for pride in the Na- 
tional library. 

The report of the register of copy- 
rights, Thorvald Solberg, is an impor- 
tant document. A statement regard- 
ing copyright legislation is interesting. 
The proclamations of the President re- 
lating to copyright provisions touching 
Austria and Switzerland, and the copy- 
right law of the Philippines are set out 
at length. An interesting appendix is 
the one relating to Chinese and other 
Asiatic books. 


New Copyright Measure a Menace 


Libraries, private buyers and book- 
sellers alike, are to be denied in the 
new copyright bill offered the Sixty- 
ninth congress. The publishers and 
printers have finally had their way 
with the Authors’ league, and the mod- 
ification of the Solberg bill which it 
presents will contain, among other 
changes, a long anti-importation sec- 
tion to their liking. This measure has 
not yet (December 15) been intro- 
duced, but its character is known. 
When it appears, notice will be mailed 
every head librarian in the American 
Library Association, so that protests may 
be poured into Washington. 

The proposal is 1) to forbid entirely 
the importation of any foreign (though 
legitimate) edition of an American 
work, and 2) to require that orders for 
the original edition of a foreign work 
reprinted here be sent exclusively to 
“the proprietor of the United States 
copyright.” [Libraries are in neither 
case thus restricted now.] 

Exceptions are: 1) used copies; 2) 
foreign newspapers and magazines; 3) 
foreign language books, if printed here 
in English translations only; 4) libra- 
ries or collections purchased en bloc 
for institutions; 5) travellers’ books; 
6) raised print; and 7) works for the 


‘ United States. 


The only libraries, then, retaining their 
old liberty in buying lawful books will 
be those of the Government. Why, none 
explains. The only persons left undis- 
turbed are the blind. Others fare worse 
than the libraries, for they are refused 
the right to import collections en bloc. 

As for dealers, they are left off the 
map, as usual, since they will not be 
permitted to stock any foreign edition, 
if one is made here. 

Envisage the situation under such a 
statute. 

No one could safely order from for- 
eign catalogs, advertisements, or re- 
views, without inquiry of Washington. 
Otherwise, he might find himself a 
smuggler and his consignment ‘confis- 
cated, for an American edition might 
within the hour or a generation ago 
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have been recorded in the copyright 
office. That would be a new experience 
for American scholars, scientists, art- 
ists, educators, librarians, and, indeed, 
something new under the sun, for there 
is no foreign counterpart. Abroad, 
original editions have free course. 
Tauchnitz, for example, in Germany, 
cannot touch the inflow of the British 
and American originals he reprints. 
Every library, whether or not import- 
ing, should resent the indignity. 

But every library is touched in more 
than dignity and convenience. The 
scheme is expensive. To stimulate the 
reprinting of salable foreign, especially 
British, books is its avowed object. 
But it costs less to print from one 
typesetting than from two or more. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica’s need- 
less American plates cost $200,000. 
The publishers may not want to re- 
print, but Labor will not assent to 
their monopoly unless they do. The 
American edition may be as good and 
cheap as the foreign, and the latter, as 
the bill requires, may be sold by the 
reprinter at its home price, but this 
does not obscure the fact that double 
publication is an economic waste. Im- 
proved bookselling, not multiplication 
of issues, is what the situation de- 
mands, so that the price on both sides 
of the Atlantic may drop. 

The scheme would not only be an- 
noying and costly, but prove unen- 
forceable as well. It is retroactive, 
and runs for 50 years after the author’s 
death. The record of reprints, past and 
future, must be registered in the copy- 
right office and relayed to every cus- 
tom house. Daily interfiling of new 
entries, and withdrawal of old ones, 
as copyrights expired or publishers’ 
stock became exhausted (though the 
bill does not provide for such stock 
reports) would be necessary along all 
our boundary. Then, every book en- 
tering the United States must be 
checked by this mounting and shifting 
total. The confusion and delay would 
be unprecedented. It would end, as 
now, in applicability only to commer- 
cial shipments in bulk, of which the 


publishers gave specific notice. The 
rest would be a farce. 

All this huge machinery invoked 
against the country’s foremost intel- 
lectual workers and alertest libraries 
in the name of copyright—a grant 
made solely to protect the author 
against publishers who would print 
without leave and pocket the proceeds! 

The amended bill once more admits 
the indefensible manufacturing clause, 
though excusing foreign authors. The 
American writer who prefers to print 
abroad will continue without the pro- 
tection of American law, though in 
honor an author’s work is his own no 
matter who does the typesetting. Pro- 
test on this score, however, is useless 
now, since Labor has promises which 
must be kept. 

Librarians have no other course 
open but to urge rejection of this 
measure till its importation section is 
amended so as to secure to Education 
its accustomed freedom of purchase. 
The protests will be mailed to the new 
chairman of the House committee on 
patents, Hon. Albert H. Vestal of In- 
diana; to Senator Richard P. Ernst, 
chairman of the Senate committee on 
patents, and copies to the individual 
librarian’s full delegation in the Senate 
and House. When the number of the 
bill is reported, as above promised, ac- 
tion should be immediate, as hearings 
will be sought for January. 

Cart L. CANNON 
Asa Don Dickinson 
Hitter C. WELLMAN 
Purp B. WricHtT 
M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 
Chairman 
A. L. A. committee on bookbuying 


The 1924-25 report of the Register 
of copyrights contains the text of the 
proposed Perkins bill introduced in 
January, 1925. It had several public 
hearings but was not reported. A sub- 
committee was appointed to consider it 
and several meetings were held to dis- 
cuss it in New York. This bill is given 
as an addendum to the Register’s re- 
port, p. 198-223. 
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American Library Association 

The record of attendance at the 
Seattle conference of the A. L. A. last 
July, gives some interesting facts: 

Washington state led in number of 
librarians in attendance, 220; Califor- 
nia followed with 111; Oregon, with 
90; Illinois furnished the fourth larg- 
est registration, 78. Other states reg- 
istered as follows: New York, 60; 
Ohio, 53; Pennsylvania, 48; Minneso- 
ta, 40; Michigan, 39; Indiana, 28, and 
Canada, 28. 

An advisory committee to act with 
the Curriculum study for library 
schools under direction of Dr W. W. 
Charters at the University of Chicago 
has been appointed by the Board of 
education for librarianship. Members 
of the committee are Herbert S. 
Hirshberg, chairman, W. E. Carson, 
Chalmers Hadley, Elizabeth Knapp, 
Sydney B. Mitchell, Rebecca B. Ran- 
kin, Alice S. Tyler, Harriet A. Wood 
and James I. Wyer. 

The A. L. A. Headquarters in the 
Crerar building, Chicago, has secured 
considerable more space in its present lo- 
cation. 


Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant sec- 
retary of the A. L. A., has returned from 
her autumnal visit to Paris as director 
of the Paris library school. 


A floor space of 3600 square feet at 
the Sesquicentennial exhibition at 
Philadelphia has been assigned free to 
the A. L. A. for the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary exhibit, in the proposed Palace 
of education and Social economy. The 
space granted to the A. L. A. has a 
rental value of $18,000 and represents 
a greater concession than has been 
granted to any other organization. 


At the request of the Committee on 
Intellectual codperation of the League 
of Nations, the A. L. A. has selected a 
list of 40 important American books of 
1924, to be included in a list of books of 
all countries. The world list is to be 
limited to 600v. and published by the 
League of Nations. The A. L. A. list 
was prepared by Miss Miller, editor of 
The Booklist. 
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Destruction of the Redwoods 


Travelers gf recent years, with 
prideful anticipation, have journeyed 
to the Redwood country of the Pacific 
coast only to have their joyful pride 
turned to wrathful shame as they be- 
held the desecration of these noble for- 
ests, the oldest living things in the 
world and found only in that particular 
region—the victims of greed and igno- 
rance. 

It seems incomprehensible that the 
American people should remain so 
heedless of the desecration and wanton 
destruction that is to be seen on the 
ride from San Francisco north through 
the Redwood forests. On such a jour- 
ney, a period of ecstasy at the wonder- 
ful environment of these towering, in- 
describable giants is followed by an- 
other of heart-sickening despair at the 
wanton destruction of the trees as 
some enormous giant has fallen be- 
neath the blow of its heartless mur- 
derer, crashing athwart his younger 
and sometimes smaller companions. 
Again, fires, smoldering on account of 
the dampness and moisture of their 
location but slowly creeping onward 
day after day, burning out the life-giv- 
ing roots and choking the power of 
growth, are to be found in the vicinity 
of these giants, aided by saw-mills and 
huge piles of debris, finally coming 
into the open and sweeping onward, 
destroying in a short period what it 
has taken thousands of years to pro- 
duce. 

The effect on a sane, normal-minded 
person is to depreciate in a measure 
the character of the Californians whom 
one meets and their expressions of 
pride in their state. Revolutions have 
occurred in other places of the earth 
for less heinous offenses than the de- 
struction of the Redwood forests. 

The situation is graphically present- 
ed in the following poem by Cristel 
Hastings in Overland, for October, 1924: 


Redwoods 


Prehistoric guardians of the past 

Who knew the ancient trees of other years, 
If you could see today the havoc brought 
To your posterity, what rain of tears 
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Would melt the rock-bound tombs that 
hold you fast— 

What searching winds would moan among 
the hills 

That once were green with hosts of mighty 


trees. 
What grief would bare the rocks wherein 
you lie 
And make you rise in protest to the ways 
Of those who rend the forests bleak and 


gaunt. ale 
You gods who sleep through centuries in 


rocks, 
If you could know the thoughtlessness of 
man 
That lays the tallest tree low in a day, 


The rocks of earth would fall apart that you 
In liberty, at last, could guard your own. 





Staff Meetings 

There are probably as many differ- 
ent kinds of staff meetings as there are 
kinds and sizes of libraries. But per- 
haps they may all be given a common 
logical basis for existence with a pro- 
gram composed of two general sub- 
jects—book review and study and the 
welfare and work of the library. 
Thinking it may be of interest to other 
librarians of medium-sized libraries as 
it has been to some, I want to say 
something about our program at the 
University of New Hampshire library. 

On Saturday mornings at 10 o’clock, 
the charging-desk is turned over to a 
student assistant and the seven mem- 
bers of the regular staff gather in the 
work-room. The program is divided 
into five parts—1l) Good of the libra- 
ry. 2) Book review—fiction or juve- 
nile. 3) Current events. 4) Book re- 
view—non-fiction. 5) Lecture and dis- 
cussion on a chapter of the staff study 
book of the year—conducted by the 
librarian. Last year the book was Mrs 
Becker’s Readers’ Guide. This year we 
are using the new edition of Miss Gra- 
ham’s Bookman’s Manual. 

The program is so arranged that 
each staff member is responsible for 
one of the first four parts in order and 
thus no one is burdened with more 
than her share. All are encouraged to 
tell their troubles under “Good of the 
library” as well as bring in sugges- 
tions for improving the service of the 
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library. Open discussion in. all five 
parts of the program is encouraged and 
frequently the meeting lasts from an 
hour and a half to two hours. 

This library probably accessions a 
larger amount of fiction than the aver- 
age college or university library be- 
cause we are also the public library for 
the town of Durham and receive spe- 
cial appropriations for the purpose. 
Hence the book reviews which are 
limited to 10 minutes each are divided 
into two groups—fiction and non-fic- 
tion. A small children’s room is also 
maintained and sometimes a juvenile is 
substituted for a work of fiction. Un- 
der the current events heading, are 
given happenings in the library field, 
noteworthy articles from library peri- 
odicals or events in science, art, liter- 
ature, politics or whatnot from the out- 
side world. 

There are staff committees on flow- 
ers, exhibits, and other phases of li- 
brary activity and reports from these 
committees are also a part of the meet- 
ing. Reports are also given on library 
meetings attended. 

In conclusion, after the discussion of 
the chapter from Miss Graham’s Book- 
man’s Manual, the librarian endeavors 
to sum up the various points brought 
out during the meeting and make them 
factors for improving the work of the 
library week by week. 

Witarp P. Lewis 
Librarian 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham 





Arthur Brisbane, one of the bright- 
est editorial writers in the country, has 
well said that “for ignorance there is 
no necessity and no excuse except ut- 
ter mental dullness.” He points out: 


A college education is not necessary, 
nothing is necessary except ability to read 
intelligently and a desire to know. 

In books worth reading, which no man 
can exhaust in one lifetime, you will find 
happiness, suggestions for the use of power 
and wealth, if you possess them, consolation 
in poverty, and strength under all condi- 
tions. 
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The Care of Phonograph Records 

Librarians are more and more com- 
ing to realize the value of acquiring 
collections of phonograph records. 


The St. Paul public library was one of. 


the pioneers in this field, having start- 
ed its collection about 13 years ago. 
Perhaps some of the methods we have 
used may be of interest to some library 
contemplating adding such a collec- 
tion, : 

To begin with, the storing of the 
records is rather a difficult problem. 
After trying a number of different 
ways, we collaborated with Library 
Bureau in designing a filing case which 
has been perfectly satisfactory. This 
is built as a three-drawer unit, each 
drawer having inside measurements of 
height, 12%4 inches; width, 13 inches; 
and depth, 24 inches. Through the 
center of the bottom and also through 
the middle of each side is a heavy strip 
of felt. This prevents the record from 
cracking or breaking if it is dropped 
into the drawer. Also to prevent it 
from falling and to keep it standing in 
a vertical position, the drawer is di- 
vided into six parts by % of an inch 
wooden partitions. To protect each 
record from becoming scratched by 
the one preceding or following it, we 
encase each one in an open top flapless 
envelope, made of a heavy rope paper. 

We have found that the easiest way 
of classifying the records is by the rec- 
ord number. As we use only Victrola 
records, this makes a very simple clas- 
sification arrangement. The call num- 
ber is written in the upper right hand 
corner of the envelopes, which are filed 
numerically. When a record is with- 
drawn for circulation the envelope is 
left in the filing cabinet. 

It has been found necessary to cata- 
log each record quite fully. Cards are 
made for the composer, title, artist, 
subject and number. This numerical 
file serves as a shelf list. 

Our charging system has been sim- 
plified as much as possible. Cheap ma- 
nila cards are used upon which are 
written the borrower’s card number, 


the numbers of the records taken and 
the date stamped. They are then filed 
under the date taken. When the 
monthly statistics have been compiled 
these cards are destroyed. Six records 
may be borrowed at one time and kept 
for one week. 

To provide a suitable means for the 
transporting of the records by our pa- 
trons we had a local tent and awning 
maker make us a number of dark 
brown, heavy canvas or duck bags. 
These measure 12% by 13 inches and 
are made up with a flap which ties 
over the top with tapes. The bag has 
inside sections of the canvas so that it 
is divided into six pockets, one for each 
record. 

The privilege of drawing the records 
is extended only to teachers for their 
school work and to leaders of musical 
clubs. 

Our collection has been most care- 
fully selected so that it may fill the 
needs of our borrowers. It consists of 
the best of the classics, both vocal and 
instrumental, folk and patriotic music. 

Many have asked whether we have 
much trouble with breakage and if the 
records wear out quickly. It is a rare 
occasion when one is brought in bro- 
ken. The records are examined in the 
presence of the borrower when re- 
turned. If broken or cracked he must 
pay the full price of the record. As to 
the wear, we have a number which we 
had in the beginning and which after 
being loaned many times still are in 
very good condition. 

Epa F. Burnett 
Public. library 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Popular View of Library Work 


It must be a whole lot of fun 

To be a trained librarian. 

The only thing she has to do 

Is just to read a good book through. 
If someone wants a reference, 

She turns her whirling chair just once, 
Then takes a step or two about, 

And sweetly says, “The book is out.” 


Fiorence M. Hopxins 
Detroit, Mich. 
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A Psalm of Book Life 


Tell me not, in Cutter numbers, 
“Life’s a cataloger’s dream!” 
For the book is dead that slumbers 
And tomes are not just what they seem 


Books are real, books are learned, 
And the stack is not their goal, 

“Pulp thou wast, to pulp returnest,” 
Is not intended to console. 


Not rebinding, not repairing, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to stand, that each tomorrow 
Find us where we're wont to stay. 


Search is long, degrees are fleeting, 
And the books, tho stout and brave, 

Still, like golf balls, wait a finding, 
The commencement day to save. 


Trust no radio, howe’er pleasant, 

Let the dead Past bring forth its dead, 
Read, read in the living present 

Text within, and Prot o’erhead. 


Lives of great books all remind us, 
Even when they’re in their prime, 

That an inventory leaves behind it 
Handprints in the dust of time. 


Let us then be up and ready 
With a print for every turn, 
Ever waiting for the student 
Who will labor, read, and learn. 
F. K. W. Drury 
In Hay-Stack, Brown university library 





The Library Mother Goose’ 
Jingles for catalogers 


Filer, b deg all the whiler, 
How does your catalog grow? 
Typed cards here 
And guide cards there 
And printed ones all in a row. 


Top floor hot 

Bottom floor cold 

Middle floor temperate 
Five days old. 

None liked it hot 

Some liked it cold 

All were glad when the hot spell broke 
Five days old. 


There was an old woman who lived in a 


shoe, 
She had many books, but knew what to do: 
“You sort them, arrange them, and list them 
on cards, 
“And mark them all neatly, then shelve 
them by yards.” 


*See P. L. 30:538 





Classification is vexation, 
Subject heading is as bad, 

The rule for a. c. 

Puzzles me, 
And departments drive me mad. 


Little Miss Elsie 
Sat by the L C 
Filing her cards away; 
There came an exhibit 
With crowds to the limit 
And — Miss Elsie away. 


Sing a son “a seminar, 
A room * of chaff, 
Four and twenty analyticals 
For one small monograph. 
When the tray was opened 
The subject cards showed off, 
Wasn’t that a perfect feast 
To set before a prof? 





Celebration of Children’s Book Week 

An interesting account of Children’s 
book week was furnished some time 
ago by Beatryce A. Finn, school libra- 
rian, Hibbing, Minn. At the time, it 
was not possible to use it but the story 
has only been enriched by the keeping. 

Miss Finn gives an interesting and 
extended account of the preparation 
for a Children’s book week, which was 
held during the meeting of the State 
teachers’ association of Minnesota. 
Out of her excellent report is taken the 
following: 


The librarian called a meeting of members 
of the English department, the primary su- 
pervisor, and members of her own staff to 
plan the work. The assistance of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers in 
furnishing pamphlets, posters, slides, etc., 
was most valuable. 

Previous to the week’s celebration, all 
children from the first to fifth grades were 
taken to the library for a canvass of mem- 
bership and to get acquainted with the li- 
brary. This was in charge of the primary 
supervisor who also sent out two bulletins, 
one containing book suggestions and the 
other, quotations about books and reading. 

Many children are in the schools from the 
surrounding country and for these the co- 
Speration of the supervisor of “movies” for 
the school was secured. Children from the 
various schools were taken to the high 
school auditorium on different days. A 


group of 500 saw Little Red Riding Hood; 
another group of 400 saw Alice in Wonder- 
land, and 1 children from the first to the 


fourth grades from five buildings saw these 
two pictures in addition to Jack and the 
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beanstalk. Little Red Riding Hood was 
liked best. The squeals and screams of de- 
light with which the children saw the pic- 
tures furnished no scant demonstration of 
the fact that children love good pictures 
and prefer them. 

The group decided on a contest for each 
grade from the second through the junior 
college, awards being given by the school 
library to the successful contestants. The 
tasks set for the different grades were as 
follows: 

Grades 2—A sand table depicting some 

story such as Peter Rabbit 
3—Poster 
4—Five suggestions for the care 
of books 
5—Five suggestions for the care 
of books 
6—Story of a book read 
7—Book-week slogans 
8—One quotation of poetry on 
each of the subjects, patriot- 
ism, reading or books, de- 
scription : 
—My favorite book or book 
character 
10—Best list of 10 biographies for 
boys or for girls 
11—Best list of 10 books of travel 
12—Best list of 10 poems on pa- 
‘ triotism 
Junior college—A one-act play in connec- 
f . tion with Good book week 
Fifth, sixth and seventh grades of location 
schools to make a ‘list of 10 
books for boys and 10 books 
for girls 

Location schools are small schools 
located at the mines, from two to six 
miles from town. Most of the children 
are foreign, with very few advantages, 
and little opportunity for outside con- 
tacts. These schools receive with en- 
thusiasm any suggestions or plans for 
anything which will enrich their lives. 

This library is conducted as a coun- 
ty extension library, sending the 
schools a box of 30 or more books each 
month. Immediately after the meet- 
ing, Miss V est, the location librarian, 
started visiting these schools, givin 
to the teachers material, a Book-wee 
poster, the pamphlet, Book week proj- 
ects, and announcing to the children 
the contests. She visited 60 rooms. 
The following is her report of the con- 
tests: 


_And the contests themselves! The libra- 
rians wished there might be prizes for every 
school—so interesting and varied was the 
material entered. 


The sandtables were perhaps the most 
interesting. There were several represent- 
ing Little Red Riding Hood venturing 
through the woods to grandmother’s, with 
a fierce wolf of clay, waiting behind a tree. 
Two or three rooms made the McGregor 
house and garden with Peter Rabbit and 
Mr McGregor in the cabbage patch, and the 
cat sitting by the well. A number of rooms 
chose to illustrate the Hiawatha story, with 
Indians made of clothes-pins and painted 
clay, tepees of chamois skins, canoes of 
birch-bark, Hiawatha, and old Nokomis, his 
friends of the forest, even to the “famous 
roebuck, that’s a deer” as one little girl ex- 
plained to the judges. One group made 
Jack and the beanstalk, another the Story of 
the three little pigs, and another Little 
Black Sambo in his beautiful new clothes, 
even to the purple shoes, with crimson soles 
and linings, and the tigers ready to meet 
him on his walk through the jungle. An- 
other group represented the Goats in the 
turnip field, and another The three Billy 
Goats Gruff. The prize was won by the 
school which made an illustration of the 
old fable, The dog and his shadow. 

The third grade poster contest was also 
good. There were posters about Book 
week, or illustrating Book-week slogans. 
There were those of cut-out work, and some 
of free-hand drawing. There were pictures 
of Lincoln and the book, of Robinson Cru- 
soe and his animals, of the library bus— 
“Visit me and read my books.” The prize 
was given to a little Finnish boy, Eino Siek- 
kenon, who drew “Poor Pinocchio.” 

The suggestions from the fourth grade 
were the ones librarians wish children 
might all remember—‘“clean hands,” 
book marks,” “do not tear the pages.” Some 
of those handed in were rather humorous: 
“We should not leave books outdoors when 
it rains, they will get wrinkled,” “Do not put 
books on the kitchen table,” “Do not make 
dog-ears of the pages,” “I treat my book as 
my mother treats me,” “Do not let the 
baby get the book.” The prize was won by 
Kate Borovac. 

The upper grade contests, the lists of 10 
best books, were interesting as they showed 
that these foreign children did know and 
like good books. King Arthur, Arabian 
nights, Robinson Crusoe, appeared on the 
boys’ lists frequently; Heidi, Alice in Won- 
derland, and other old favorites, on the 
girls’. The lists also showed that these 
children were younger in their reading in- 
terests than American children of the same 
grades. For instance, a number of these 
lists included Maxwell’s Charlie and his 
kitten, Topsy, Pyle’s Six little ducklings, 
E. Boyd Smith’s Farm book, . Kingsley’s 
Water-babies. The boy’s prize went to Oiva 
Pakkanen, and the girl’s to Bernice Kos- 


* lowski. 


The teachers and children, and many par- 
ents, entered into the contests and the spirit 
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of Book week with enthusiasm. The library 
corners in some rooms were especially in- 
teresting that week, where the Book-week 
posters, book-marks and booklets made by 
the children were exhibited. The reading 
tables with their burlap runners and fern, 
perhaps, and most important, the books for 
pleasure reading sent by the library, were 
made especially attractive to small readers. 

To attract small readers, and big ones, as 
well, of course, is the purpose of Book week: 
It seemed to the librarians that Book week 
in the locations was distinctly worth while, 
and that a real interest in good books was 
aroused. 

Lists of novels with ancient and 
United States historical background 
were posted in history rooms and some 
ancient history novels were loaned to 
pupils. ; 

Some of the classroom work, infor- 
mally reported by teachers, was as fol- 
lows: 

Started keeping lists of each child’s read- 
ing for the year. 

Talks about good non-fiction books and 
reading to the children from non-fiction. 

Informal discussions of books. 

Reading to the children from Great books 
as life teachers; informal discussions and 
selected readings from literature. 

Oral reports of books read, and making 
records of those they had already read from 
certain recommended lists. 

Making lists of books read, writing order 
letters for books and magazines, and oral 
compositions: Use of the school library, 
Use of the public library, My favorite mag- 
azine, What I saw in the book store, etc. 

The art department entered with en- 
thusiasm into helping us and made 18 
very lovely posters, which we put up 
in the halls, rooms and library. We 
now have about 100 posters which we 
have been accumulating and next year 
we shall have one for every grade 
room. | 

The printing department contribut- 
ed a very appropriate bookmark. 

Thruout the whole week of pro- 
grams, contests, etc., the librarian act- 
ed as adviser. All of the real work 
was done by the teachers and pupils. 
The success of it was due to the won- 
derful codperation from everyone. It 
carried over into the homes, making 
people of the community interested in 
good books for a short time anyway. 
We have had throngs of children in 


the library, ever since, even the kin- 
dergarteners and first graders, to 
whom we only distributed miniature 
posters. 


In the children’s department of the 
Public library, Omaha, Neb., the win- 
dows were decorated with paper dolls 
wearing book-jackets like sandwich 
boards. Many exhibits of books were 
arranged on tables, the largest and 
most attractive being the display for 
Christmas gifts. These were beauti- 
fully illustrated books, among them 
several choice editions of the classics. 
Among the other exhibits were Church 
School aids, such as Bibles, Indian 
stories, which contained Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Book of the American Indian 
illustrated in color by Frederic Rem- 
ington, also Indian dolls, a miniature 
tepee and Indian canoes from the In- 
dian collection in the library’s mu- 
seum, and books on handicraft, poetry 
and story-telling for parents. Amid the 
tales of adventure stood a little “covered 
wagon.” A table devoted to inexpensive 
editions was most attractive. “The 
teachers’ shop” occupied two tables and 
was devoted principally to art and prim- 
itive man. The exhibits for Campfire 
girls and for Boy Scouts contained such 
stories as these venturesome souls enjoy. 

Book parties were held at most of 
the branches as well as at the main 
library, the children appearing in cos- 
tumes. Two days before the party at 
the South side branch, a Robert Louis 
Stevenson story-hour was held. 


The Sunday edition of the Telegraph- 
Herald, Dubuque, Ia., gave its annual 
children’s book page, the material being 
contributed by the staff of the Car- 
negie-Stout free public library. The 
library’s contribution ran considerably 
over the space allotted for it. 

An interesting feature of the page 
were the reviews of books written by 
the children themselves in quite a 
creditable fashion. Among the books 
reviewed were Helen Keller’s Story of 
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my life, The story of General Pershing, 
Florence Nightingale, Treasure Island. 
Under the legend, The best story I 
have ever read, other books were re- 
viewed intelligently and fairly ade- 
quately. For the grown-ups there was 
an interesting story by Theodora R. 
Ellsworth, Books I loved in childhood. 
Several junior high-school students 
wrote interestingly of characters which 
appeal to children, based on their own 
remembrance of childhood favorites. 
The comments on “The best book I 
have ever read” were full of good psy- 
chology on children’s reading. 


The Public a tal Sanford, Fla., 
had a program of varied interest. Mrs 
Anne Van Ness Brown and her staff 
enlisted the services of the teachers in 
the schools and members of the 
Woman’s club in special features 
which were very successfully carried 
out. 

An attractive display of new juve- 
nile books was made; the four books 
which have taken the Newbery prize 
were exhibited, and a number of books 
on children’s reading. Two artistic 
handmade posters were placed with the 
special Book Week poster, one of 
which clevérly illustrated Tales from 
silver lands by Finger. 

Peter Pan was given at the leading 
theater as a children’s matinee to a 
capacity audience. Both the manager 
of the theater and the library staff were 
delighted at the response made by the 
children and the enthusiasm shown, al- 
though this picture had been previous- 
ly exhibited some months ago. 

Another interesting feature was the 
essay contest open to the pupils of the 
grammar school grades. The primary 
grades were asked to make cut-out 
booklets, the subject in each case being 
“My favorite book.” Nearly one hun- 
dred children took part, and prizes 
were given by the library and members 
of the Book Week committee. The 
titles selected by the children were 
varied and included many of the finest 
books in children’s literature, and the 


judges graded the work according to 
originality, language, mneatness and 
spelling. 

A delightful program was given at 
the library as the closing feature, 
which over 300 children attended. 
Two one-act plays were given by the 
high-school and grammar _ students, 
and lovely illustrated books were given 
as prizes for the essay contest. Minia- 
ture Book Week posters were also 
given to every child who took part. 
Aside from the cordial co6dperation 
given by the public, the outstanding 
success of the occasion was the enthu- 
siasm shown by the children them- 
selves, the high standard of reading 
done by them being the most gratify- 
ing feature of all. 





The Library Service bureau of the 
Franklin Square Agency, New York, 
has issued a Periodical librarian’s hand- 
book in which are listed some 130 pe- 
riodicals with information concerning 
them, furnished for the most part by 
the publishers themselves, as to scope, 
class, character and cost. While the 
little booklet, postal size, is an adver- 
tisement, it contains in one place much 
useful information relating to periodi- 
cals that means the saving of a good 
many motions on the part of the busy 
librarian. 

Libraries. desiring the Periodical li- 
brarian’s handbook may secure a copy 
free by applying direct to the Franklin 
Square Agency, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City. 





“A Public Nuisance” is the title of an 
illustration from Punch reproduced on 
the cover page of Branch Library Book 
News (N. Y. P. L.) for October, 1925. 
The drawing, by the well known du 
Maurier, represents “Fancy portrait of 
the party who will deface the books 
from the circulating library by scoring 
under the passages he approves of with 
a lead pencil and writing the word 
‘bosh’ on the margin where he disap- 
proves.” The likeness is so good that 
one recognizes it at once. 
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Library Meetings 

Arkansas—The tenth annual meeting 
of the Arkansas library association was 
held in Hot Springs, November 13-14, 
with an increased enrollment and a 
number of visitors present. 

The program was inspiring and help- 
ful, one of its chief attractions being a 
paper, Rare collections in Arkansas, 
by Mrs E. H. McLellan of Little Rock, 
who had gathered her material with 
great care and compiled it into a paper 
of unusual interest not only to mem- 
bers of the Arkansas library associa- 
tion, but to all book-lovers. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1926: President, Blake Beem, Col- 
lege of medicine, University of Arkan- 
sas, Little Rock; vice-presidents, Fran- 
ces O’Connell, Senior high school, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ethel K. Millar, Hendrix col- 
lege, Conway, Dorothy Black, Public 
library, Little Rock; secretary-treasurer, 
Ina H. Knerr, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 

An advisory council was elected as 
follows: Mrs Mary Austin, State 
Teachers’ college, Conway; Miss Jim 
P. Matthews, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; Senator Fletcher McEI- 
hannon, Arkadelphia; Dr A. B. Rhine, 
Hot Springs. 


_Boston—At the meeting of the Spe- 
cial libraries association of Boston, No- 
vember 23, a supper preceded the in- 
formal reception in honor of Charles 
F. D. Belden, president of the A. L. A. 
and director of the Boston public li- 
brary. 

Howard L. Stebbins, librarian, So- 
cial law library, gave a brief talk on 
the A. L. A. convention in Seattle. 

C. F. D. Belden talked informally, 
discussing the relations between the 
Special libraries association and the A. 
L. A., the 1926 convention, and the 
progress of work on adult education as 
carried on by public libraries. 

Plans for the December meeting of 
the S. L. A. provided for a meeting at 
the offices of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., December 28, 
with opportunity for the members to 


inspect the industrial welfare library, 
the. engineering library and the un- 
usually fine filing system of the com- 
pany; also the added attraction of an 
ilustrated lecture on the latest develop- 
ments in telephony by John F. Scott. 


California— Sixty members and guests 
were present at the Pasadena library 
club’s bookworm supper, November 
17. A cut of Spitweg’s The book- 
worm decorated the place cards. 

Jeannette M. Drake, Pasadena public 
library, acted as toastmistress. Samuel 
S. Hinds of the Pasadena community: 
playhouse entertained the company 
with some of his characteristic and 
popular readings. Other responses 
were made by Mrs T. R. Brewitt, 
Long Beach, Althea Warren, San 
Diego, and W. H. Kerr, Pomona col- 
lege library. Mrs Grace Moon, author 
of Chi-Wee, spoke very entertainingly 
about the book, telling how Chi-Wee 
happened, what she was doing and 
what she expects to do. Chi-Wee is a 
real little Indian girl who lives where 
the author and her husband, Carl 
Moon, the illustrator, lived for years. 

The meeting closed with an interest- 
ing talk by Mr Moon who discussed 
the difficulties experienced in illustrat- 
ing a book. With his thorough un- 
derstanding of the Indian, Mr Moon 
portrayed through the eyes of the 
artist the Navajos and Hopi and the 
mesas where they live. 


Two districts of the California library 
association held their meetings in No- 
vember. The Second district met in 
Oakland, November 7. Miss Jean 
Baird of the Alameda County free li- 
brary, president, opened the morning 
session. After music by Edith Hib- 
berd of Oakland, the address of the 
morning was given by Milton J. Fer- 
guson, who reviewed the work of the 
Education board of the A. L. A. and 
concluded by defining adult education 
as something carried on through the 
desire of the individual himself, who 
must be taught that the best assist- 
ance he can have will be given him by 
the library. 
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Chaplain Howard of the Seamen’s 
Institute of San Francisco presided at 
the afternoon session. Vivien Mac- 
kenzie spoke on Hospital libraries for 
ex-service men and women, telling 
how the work is conducted by the 
Veterans’ Bureau organization which 
is under the Treasury department. 
Funds are distributed among the hos- 
pitals, and the appropriation covers 
everything for library purposes except 
salaries. Library work in these hospi- 
tals is of a very special nature. Little 
cataloging and classification are re- 
quired, and not much attention is 
given to the usual library detail, but 
much work is done with the patients, 
in discovering their tastes and finding 
just the books for their needs. A great 
deal of money is spent on magazines. 
Most of the reading is recreational, 
fiction forming about three-fourths of 
the circulation. Publicity for new 
books is given in the hospital paper. 
Miss Mackenzie described in detail the 
work in the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
Cornelia D. 


hospital at Livermore. 
Provines, Sacramento County-~ libra- 
rian, was inspiring in her talk on the 
work of her library with Folsom state 


prison, entitled “Through gates of 
horn or gates of ivory.” A brief his- 
tory of the service was given, includ- 
ing an outline of the various types of 
books most in demand. Miss Pro- 
vines stated that 400 men are now 
served as individuals. 

The Ninth district met at Oroville, 
November 21, under the direction of 
President Blanche Chalfant of the 
Butte County free library and Edith S. 
Simons of the Oroville public library. 
C. E. Porter of the County board of 
supervisors extended greetings to the 
librarians, and Mrs May D. Henshall. 
County library organizer from the Cal- 
ifornia state library, gave a most in- 
teresting talk on the personal side of 
her recent trip to Hawaii. This was 
followed by a discussion of methods 
for distribution of books to schools, 
followed by luncheon and a scenic auto 
trip. The afternoon session was fea- 
tured by a talk on Art appreciation by 


Mabel Whitmore of the Chico State 
teachers’ college, a charming talk by 
Cornelia D. Provines, who chose as her 
subject “The negro in the fine arts,” 
and an outline of the Louisiana devel- 
opment under Essae M. Culver, given 
by Milton J. Ferguson, state librarian. 
Hazex G. Gipson 
Secretary 


Chicago—An illustrated talk on Chi- 
nese libraries. was enjoyed by 200 
members ‘of the Chicago library club 
at its December meeting. Dr A. E. 
Bostwick of St. Louis, who went to 
China as a delegate of the A. L. A. to 
inspect the libraries of that country 
and to make recommendations for 
their improvement and extension, was 
the speaker. 

Dr Bostwick contrasted the old form 
of libraries, owned by princes, private 
individuals, or by institutions—tem- 
ples, monasteries or schools, but al- 
ways adjuncts to somebody or some- 
thing—with the modern public library 
whose two main features are free ac- 
cess and home use. He spoke also of 
the old forms of education but said 
that Western ideas are now followed 
and that the women are now studying 
with the men; the students are keen 
and serious-minded, and he felt that 
the Chinese are the shrewdest, bright- 
est and smartest people in the world. 

He told of an interview with the 
Lama of Tibet, who was then traveling 
in China, where the conversation had 
to be carried on in three languages, 
and described the ceremonial observ- 
ances and customs in meeting the rep- 
resentative of Buddhism. He also told 
of his visit to the head of the Con fam- 
ily, the direct descendants of Confu- 
cius, whose home is the oldest hostel 
occupied continuously by the most an- 


‘cient family in the world. Here both 


Chinese and English were spoken and 
many Western customs were approved 
and followed. The home consisted of 
a great group of buildings with many 
court-yards. 

The lantern slides made from pictures 
taken during Dr _ Bostwick’s trip 














showed many of the excellent libraries 
in the colleges established by foreign 
missionaries, which were the means of 
introducing Western education into 
China; in the government colleges, 
which are largely in imitation of these, 
but in many cases surpassing them in 
equipment and curriculum; and the 
provincial libraries, which were 
housed in old buildings which the gov- 
ernment had assigned—an old palace, 
an abandoned school or sometimes part 
of atemple. As many old books in the 
Chinese and many new books in mod- 
ern bindings are found in these libra- 
ries, two types of shelving are neces- 
sary, although some librarians have 
had modern bindings placed on the old 
books in order to set them up on the 
shelves to have their collections in one 


classification. 
G. E. DowLe 
Secretary 


Cincinnati—The librarians of Cincin- 
nati, at their fall meeting, had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Miss Marcia M. Furnas 
tell about the book talks given at the 
Indianapolis public library. Her talk 
was delightfully informal and humor- 
ous and in conclusion she gave a brief 
sample of a book review, taking as her 
topic William Beebe’s recent volume. 

The meeting was held in the hand- 
some committee room of the Procter 
and Collier Company. This is a firm 
engaged in printing and advertising, 
and the pleasure of a delightful even- 


ing was largely due to the librarian of. 


the company, Elsie Flynn. At the 
close of the program, Allen Collier, 
the president of the firm, himself es- 
corted the group on a trip through the 
new plant. He spoke in the highest 
terms of the value of the library to the 
business, and the efficiency of Miss 
Flynn. 

The library club of Cincinnati is 
made up of those interested from the 
university, public school, business and 
special libraries of the city. Meetings 
are held about four times a year. The 
secretary is Eleanor Wilby of the Pub- 
lic library. 
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Mississippi—The annual meeting of 
the Mississippi library association was 
held at Hattiesburg, November 19-20, 
1925. In the largest attendance in the 
history of the association, a spirit of 
aptimism prevailed. Library work is 
developing in the state and there are 
now 29 public and semi-public libra- 
ries. The state association gives assist- 
ance to practically all libraries in the 
state, particularly to those organizing. 
It has stood behind a movement for 
adequate library laws and is now tak- 
ing action to amend the county library 
law so that any county in the state 
may contribute as much as $3000 an- 
nually to the support of some public 
library and receive in return library 
privileges for all citizens of the county. 
An effort will be made to secure a li- 
brary commission at the next meeting 
of the legislature. 

The speakers at the meeting were 
Tommie Dora Barker, Atlanta, Ga., 
who set forth the need for trained 
library workers; Essae M. Culver, 
Louisiana library commission, pointed 
out in what ways a library commission 
would be helpful to Mississippi; Mrs 
M. R. Trilling, Library Bureau worker, 
New York, gave a helpful talk on cata- 
loging the small library; Victoria Gray, 
Laurel, pointed out the benefit of having 
permanent relations of the child, the 
book, and the parent; G. S. Harmon, 
editor, Hattiesburg American, raised the 
pride of his audience by speaking of the 
undeveloped resources of Mississippi. 
Other presentations were Gaining the 
good will of the community, Mrs F. W. 
Humphrey, Ocean Springs; Value of a 
community library survey, Miss Barker, 
Atlanta; Advertising a library, Miss 
Wilson, Clarksdale; Sphere of public 
and school libraries, Mrs A. K. Hamm, 
Meridian; Modern tendencies in 
American fiction, Miss Hickman, State 
teachers’ college, Hattiesburg; Librar 
extension in Mississippi, Mrs F. 
Conn, Yazoo City. 

A review of library activity in all 
kinds of libraries of the state showed 
extensive work done by most of them. 
Coahoma county is served by a book 
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truck from the Public library, Clarks- 
dale. The library of the Mississippi 
A. and M. college is also doing splen- 
did work through its extension depart- 
ment which has for this purpose 7000 
books and 1000 package libraries. 
This work in the absence of a library 
commission for the state is meeting a 
real need. 

Following are the association’s new- 
ly elected officers: President, Whitman 
Davis, A. and M. college; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs T. L. Bailey, Meridian; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs Pearl Travis, 
Hattiesburg. 


New Jersey—A meeting of the New 
Jersey library association was held at 
Trenton, November 17, in the Junior 
high school building, said to be one of 
the most complete and beautiful in the 
United States. 

Miss Sarah Askew reported on li- 
brary progress in New Jersey. She 
said that in 20 years, New Jersey has 
grown from 66 to 375 public libraries, 
1 to 48 high-school libraries, 12 to 1292 
library stations, 0 to 7 county libraries. 
Miss Askew announced the plans for the 
summer school to be held at Ocean 
City in July, 1926. She also urged the 
librarians of New Jersey to be think- 
ing of certification. 

Miss Martha Burnet said that Morris 
County library association was started 
to supply a demand and_ because 
of the need for help and _ inspira- 
tion derived from closer acquaintance 
with fellow workers. Experience 
showed that the most helpful gather- 
ings were the small round-tables. All 
day conferences were more successful 
than part of the day or evening. Meet- 
ings are open to anyone interested in 
the subject under discussion. Plans 
have been started for a six weeks’ ex- 
tension course for the librarians in 
Morris county. 

Miss Leonora Patten said the object of 
the Bergen and Passaic County library 
club is to promote library interests in 
every possible way and to give to those 
who are not able to attend the A. L. 
A. or state meetings any benefit the 


others may have derived. Four meet- 
ings are to be held during the year; 
two in the evening with a lecture and 
two in the morning with round-table 
discussions, at different libraries 
throughout the counties. 

Miss Carolyn Ulrich spoke on World 
affairs as told in periodicals: 

The periodical is one of the chief in- 
struments in the diffusion of knowledge 
on world affairs; because of its time- 
liness of issue, it informs us as no 
other medium can. To cover the 
elapsed period before the indexes are 
received, Miss Ulrich suggested clip- 
ping the daily newspapers for out- 
standing topics, keeping a file of ma- 
terial by subject carefully dated. Much 
valuable information can also be ob- 
tained from the trade journals and 
house organs which may also be ob- 
tained upon request. As purchasing in 
book selection will change as a com- 
munity grows, so should purchase of 
magazines change, irrespective of 
breaking complete files for reference. 
A newer periodical covering material 
pertinent to the demands of readers is 
far more valuable than complete files 
of magazines that have lost their im- 
mediate usefulness to the immediate 
reading public. 

Miss Linda Morley, discussing U. S. 
and N. J. business affairs as told in 
materjal available to libraries without 
cost, said: 

The library’s responsibility to the busi- 
ness man is to make the facts avail- 
able as quickly as possible. Much 
material is already in most libraries if 
the business men knew it was there, 
and there are many sources of infor- 
mation outside the library if the libra- 
rian knows how to find them. Miss 
Morley stressed the use of the tele- 
phone for the busy business man or to 
notify individuals about any business 
material of value to them. 

Miss Julia Carter reviewed the recent 
children’s books, mentioning those that 
had proved popular in the children’s 
room at the New Haven public library. 
Her talk was most valuable to those 
of us who had not been able to see 
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the books before, as the selected books 
were on display. (See p. 47) 

Margaret Jackson reviewed the out- 
standing books of 1925, mentioning 
those for purchase, those for restric- 
tion and those for consideration. 

It was decided to hold the annual 
spring meeting at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, on March 5-6, 1926. 

Scholarship plans were announced 
for the summer school course and it 
was decided to hold a book sale and 
auction at that time. Mrs Barry of 
Chivers Co. donated 50 books to the 
sale. 

Edith H. Crowell of Perth Amboy 
public library was elected president to 
fill the unexpired term of Harold Brig- 
ham, and Dorothy Burrows of Ruther- 
ford public library was elected secre- 
tary to fill the unexpired term of Mary 
Oliphant. EpituH H. CrowE.i 


New York—At the meeting of the 
New York special library association, 
November 30, Prof James M. Lee, di- 


rector, School of journalism, New York 


university, was the speaker. His ad- 
dress was illuminating and much en- 
joyed by his audience. 

Prof Lee said in part: 

Some newspapers are just as carefully edit- 
ed as are those publications which appeal to 
a thoughtful, intelligent public. Most editors 
realize that it is the taste of the fish and not 
of the angler which determines the kind of 
bait to be used. The newspaper must de- 
cide, however, what kind of fish it wishes to 
catch. Of course, anyone would rather catch 
trout than suckers, but newspapers must sell 
and if one retains its influence, it must catch 
the attention of all kinds of readers. 

Prof Lee urged his hearers to read 
the newspapers carefully, particularly 
between the lines since often more is 
told there than one reads in them. Re- 
ferring to a certain criminal case in 
New Jersey, the speaker said that the 
newspapers tried the case well but the 
state authorities did it very badly. 

William Olcott, librarian of the Boston 
Globe, and Louis Wiley, business mana- 
ger of the New York Times, also spoke. 

At the close of the meeting, a visit was 
made to the department of the New 


York Times where clippings are filed and 
also to the editorial reference library. 


The New York regional catalog 
group held a dinner meeting Novem- 
ber 27, at which 70 members were 
present. The report of the A. L. A 
committee 6n classification of library 
personnel was the topic for discussion. 

Josephine A. Rathbone, School ot 
library science, Pratt institute, a mem- 
ber of the committee, explained that 
the profession needed to collect fun- 
damental facts concerning its present 
condition in order to make .possible 
better adjustments in planning future 
work. L.R. Blanchard, Princeton uni- 
versity library, and Miss Cragin, New 
York public library, discussed differ- 
ences in viewpoints of university and 
public library catalogers. This phase of 
the subject was also discussed by Paul 
N. Rice, New York public library, Miss 
Monrad, Yale university library, and 
Miss Prescott, Columbia university li- 
brary. In the discussion it was stated 
that a college education was essential for 
catalogers in a university library and 
that the equivalents given for this for- 
mal education in the A. L. A. report 
were too low. The report places too 
much emphasis on experience since 
more than experience in a catalog de- 
partment is necessary for advancement 
to high positions. Since the efficiency 
of the various departments of the li- 
brary depends on the catalog, a high 
standard of requirements should be 
maintained for catalogers. It was said 
that the schedule of compensation is 
entirely too low considering the re- 
quirements necessary for catalogers. 

Fred Telford of the Bureau of public 
personnel administration, Washington, 
D. C., explained the necessity for an 
accepted terminology and accepted 
ideas as to the qualities required for 
the work. The degree of scholarship 
and social intelligence required varies 
in different departments and, there- 
fore, the grades were based on the de- 
mands for these qualities. As to com- 
pensation, librarians consulted had 
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chosen the compensation figures as 
being a helpful starting point. Mr 
Telford agreed that the compensation 
at the present time is not sufficient to 
make the college degree an exclusive 
requirement for any library work. He 
stressed the point that the classifica- 
tion report dealt with the ordinary po- 
sitions in standard libraries and in no 
way included special departments or 
special assistants. There are gaps in 
the report but it is hoped that helpful 
suggestions from library workers may 
settle these difficulties satisfactorily in 
the revised report. 


It was voted to present the follow-_ 


ing facts and recommendations to the 
A. L. A. committee on classification of 
library personnel: 


1) This report should serve merely as a 
se point for further study. 

2) Specifications of requirements for po- 
sitions should only establish a minimum and 
should leave equivalents to the discretion of 
the librarian responsible. 

3) Specifications as given do not take into 
consideration the scholarly qualities re- 
quired, such as knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages or specific sciences. Such knowledge 
is rarely obtained by those having only an 
elementary education, even through heats of 
cataloging experience. 

The compensations of catalogers are 
too low and should rank with reference po- 
sitions. 

5) The classes should be extended to in- 
clude superintendents of cataloging. 

6) Some distinction should be made be- 
tween catalog departments in various types 
of libraries. 


The group suggested that the A. L. 
A. committee on classification of libra- 
ry personnel appoint a committee of 
librarians to submit recommendations 
as to the qualifications and status of 
catalogers, this committee to include 
representatives of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on cataloging and the A. L. A. 
catalog section. 


Philadelphia—What is a well bound 
book? was the subject of an interesting 
and profitable talk by John C. Haynes, 
at the regular meeting of the Special 
Libraries council of Philadelphia’ and 
vicinity, held on December 4. Mr 
Haynes illustrated his talk with exam- 


ples of various types of binding and 
binding materials. 


Texas—Officers of the Texas library 
association elected at its meeting in 
Houston in November are as follows: 
President, Mrs Charles Stephenson, 
University of Texas; vice-presidents, 
Lucy T. Fuller, Harris county library, 
and Emilie Netter, San Antonio; sec- 
retary, Lucia Powell, Wichita Falls; 
treasurer, Emmett Lee, Galveston. 


Coming meetings 

National Drama week will be ob- 
served, February 14-20. 

The annual meeting of the Louisiana 
library association will be held in La- 
fayette, January 6-7. 

The annual Atlantic City meeting 


will be held, March 5-6, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Chelsea. 





An item of interest to the periodical 
room of the library is the recent merger 
of Our World Weekly of New York 
with the World Review of Chicago. 
Both publications have met the demands 
for a simplified review of current events 
and current thought, for use as a text- 
book for supplementary reading in cur- 
rent events work. The World Review is 
a newer venture than the other maga- 
zine and has had phenomenal success in 
high schools and upper grades. In the 
absorption of Our World Weekly by the 
World Review, the name of the new pub- 
lication, the same high quality of author- 
ship will be maintained in its field. The 
principal office will be in Chicago. Her- 
bert Askwith, formerly of the English 
department of Harvard university and 
for several years publication director of 
The Independent, is the editor. 





A new series of large two-color illus- 
trations of the iron and steel industry 
showing all the processes from ore 
mining through the finishing mills, is 
ready for distribution by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O. A set of these posters may be ob- 
tained free on application. 











Interesting Things in Print 
The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
has issued a list of charming inexpen- 
sive books for children compiled by its 
children’s department. 


An interesting leaflet issued by the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
bears the title, Library work as a pro- 
fession—What does it offer? 


Among recent publications by the 
Public library, Louisville, Ky., is a 
series of book lists under the title, 
Guide to Good Reading, prepared for the 
schools of that city and of Jefferson 
county, Ky. 


School Life for October, 1925, con- 
tains an analysis of the increase in 
numbers and efficiency of public libra- 
ries particularly in the rural districts, 
by John D. Wolcott, librarian of the 
Bureau of education. 


The autumn Quarterly Booklist of the 
Pratt Institute free library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been issued. An interesting 
feature is a selective list of children’s 
books published during the past five 
years. 


A very informing circular is that 
sent out by the Ohio state library, Co- 
lumbus, setting out its service to the 
schools of the state. The service is 
defined under three headings—Book se- 
lection, Organization, and Books them- 
selves. 


The Christian Science Monitor for 
November 25, 1925, contains an inter- 
esting analysis of the Graded booklist 
for children prepared under the super- 
vision of Carleton Washburn, superin- 
tendent of schools, Winnetka, Ill. (See 
P. L. 30:517) 


The November number of Library 
Service, Detroit, Mich., contains the six- 
tieth annual report of that city’s remark- 
able library. The pamphlet of some 26 
pages gives a detailed survey by the li- 
brarian of every phase of the institu- 
tion’s activity. 

The Los Angeles Times of November 
29 contains an interesting account of 
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the development of that city’s new 
public library building as far as it has 
gone, with pictures showing its pres- 
ent appearance. When completed, the 
building will probably be the last word 
in modern facilities for library service. 


“You Have the Will—We Have the 
Way” is the title of a booklet issued 
by the Public library, Newark, N. J., 
addressed to machine workers of the 
community. <A list of “periodicals, 
magazines, journals—instead of books” 
is turned out by “the greatest machine 
on the market”—the library. 


A fourth edition of the Staff Instruc- 
tion book of the Public library, 
Youngstown, O., has just been issued. 
It contains much new material, includ- 
ing the details of book ordering, cata- 
loging, accounting, industrial depart- 
ment, and branch library work, the 
history of the library and diagram of 
organization. 


A list of references on child labor 
and minors in industry, 1916-24 (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 147), has 
been compiled by Laura A. Thompson, 


- librarian of the Department of labor. 


The list of 153 pages, with a very good 
subject and author index, is classified 
and covers the United States and for- 
eign countries. 


An article by Louis N. Feipel, Pub- 
lic library, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Ameri- 
can place- names, which appeared in 
American Speech for November, 1925, 
has been issued in reprint. The article 
is “an attempt to classify American 
geographical names according to their 
origin and history,” one of the things 
that the American history department 
ought to have. 


An interesting and informative arti- 
cle on the contribution of the public 
library in the United States to adult 
education of the foreign-born and of 
the native illiterate appeared in School 
Life for November, 1925. The article 
was prepared by Edna Phillips, secre- 
tary, Work with foreigners, Division 
of public libraries, Massachusetts de- 
partment of education, Boston. 
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Chapter 18 of the A. L. A. Manual of 
Library Economy, revised, is devoted to 
classification and was prepared by 
Corinne Bacon. The subject is covered 
very thoroughly. A clear definition of 
the subject is followed by a historical 
introduction, giving various classifica- 
tions and notes thereon. There are 
also rules for classifying and a section 
on book numbers. The pamphlet of 
37p. sells for 35 cents. 

A progressive library idea has been 
adopted in China in the following 
way: 

Introduction cards for reading in 
any library in Shanghai are issued by 
the Shanghai library association to 
promote a popular interest in reading. 
This is interestingly set out in the Chi- 
nese Library Journal, the official bulletin 
of the association. The latter has a mem- 
bership of 34 institutional and 40 indi- 
vidual members. 


“Dates ahead” prepared by E. G. 
and M. S. Routzahn is a list of holi- 
days, anniversaries, special weeks, 
campaigns and conventions for the 
period, October '1925-September 1926, 
for use of publicity workers in social 
welfare. The list will be supplemented 
from time to time and suggestions of 
additional dates are requested. Copies 
may be secured from the Committee 
on Publicity Methods, 130 East 
Twenty-second street, New York City. 
(20 cents) ' 


The Public library, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, issues a monthly publication un- 
der the title, The Library News, in which 
is given a list of books recently added 
to the library and other things in 
which the public is or might be inter- 
ested—statistics of the library, the use 
of certain departments, announcements 
of what is taking place in the library 
building, and particularly, book notes. 
These notes, prepared by the librarian, 
J. H. McCarthy, show literary taste 
and good judgment, with a. personal 
touch that adds interest. 


An interesting leaflet sent out by the 
libraries of Saginaw, Mich., bears the 


legend, Read and discover, A book a 
month for the business man. Among the 
“discoveries” listed are The world and 
its meaning; Drums; Songs of men, 
The Indians of the enchanted desert; 
Sard Harker; Page’s Letters, v.3 ; Grass ; 
Fruit of the family tree; Ten years 
after. This list was distributed at 
three luncheon clubs, at the Chamber 
of commerce and at other places where 
men gather. The list was printed and 
paid for by one of the city’s business 
men. 


A pamphlet containing an article on 
the high-school science library which 
appeared in the Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation for September, 1925, has been 
issued. The material was prepared by 
Hanor A. Webb, of the George Pea- 
body college, Nashville, Tenn., to meet 
the needs of his classes, other teachers’ 
colleges and similar institutions. It 
was not undertaken as a money-mak- 
ing proposition but in a desire to share 
with others material which has a defi- 
nite value, and which in this form will 
prove a great convenience for libra- 
rians as well as teachers. Copies will 
be sent to librarians postpaid for 20 
cents. 


An index to Chronicles of America 
was compiled by the University branch 
of the Public library, Los Angeles, 
Cal., during the past summer. This 
index was made to meet the need for 
it in the branches. A copy was sent to 
each of the high school librarians. It 
was compiled by trained librarians 
from the standpoint of high-school and 
college reference work, and was pre- 
pared with the history student definite- 
ly in mind, the headings being topics 
called for in libraries. The index is 
prefaced by a list of titles in the set. 
The multigraphing was done by a ju- 
nior attendant who says of it: 

“A cross-word puzzle is nothing in 
comparison to cutting two stencil 
sheets, each of which has four quarters 
which, when cut apart, will fit inte 
each other with consecutive paging.” 

In addition to being a helpful tool 
for the Los Angeles public library, the 
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index to Chronicles of America was 
made to show the great need for such 
a work and it is hoped the publishers 
will provide one shortly. 





Books 
A bibliography of aeronautics by 
Paul Brockett, assistant librarian of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., contains the titles of 13,500 
books and articles in all languages 
covering the subject up to July, 1909. 


Libraries having calls for informa- 
tion on the art of stage dancing will 
find that the volume under that name 
by Ned Wayburn of the Studios of 
Stage Dancing, Inc., New York, covers 
definitely, didactically and comprehen- 
sively the subject in a way that will 
be doubtless satisfactory. The teach- 
ing of the book is enhanced with illus- 
trations of the text and with many pic- 
tures of noted stage dancers, 


A Japanese dictionary of library 
terms recently published has been ded- 
icated to the A. L. A. by the author, 
Fujio Mamiya, a member of the asso- 
ciation. The book contains French, 
German and English library terms 
translated into Japanese, an index to 
Japanese terms and their foreign equiv- 
alents, and the pen names of noted 
modern writers of all nations. Tami- 
jiro Sasaoka, an assistant librarian in 
the Kyoto Imperial library, is the 
compiler. 


The Bookman’s reading and tools is 
the title under which Mr H. W. Wil- 
son gives some very sound instruction 
as to where to find authentic informa- 
tion as to necessary equipment before 
entering the world of books. Whether 
one essays to be a book dealer, to 
whom Mr Wilson is talking directly, 
or to be a librarian, what he has to say 
as to background, necessary current 
information, and his selected bib- 
liography is all sound doctrine. Every 
student of book selection would 
greatly profit by having this pamphlet 
of 54 pages at hand. 


Frontiers of knowledge by Jesse Lee 
Bennett, in the A. L. A. Reading with a 
Purpose series, ought to be of incalcul- 
able value in every library, large and 
small. It is one of the best things in 
print that will help an individual who 
thinks he doesn’t care for reading to 
find himself and bring conviction that 
he has been on the wrong road of life. 
It can but be a helpful tool for adjust- 
ing the mental attitude of one who has 
been well nigh ruined by stupid teach- 
ing. Small libraries specially will find 
it a useful tool where the question of 
what real knowledge is comes up very 
frequently. 


Clubs— Making and management, by 
Renée B. Stern (Rand), is a ready 
handbook for use in the formation and 
procedure of new clubs and societies. 
The first chapters include the making 
of the constitution and by-laws, the 
steps in incorporating the organiza- 
tion, and the fundamental rules of or- 
der with the duties of the officers and 
various committees. 

The author gives very comprehen- 
sive lists of names, mottoes, flowers, 
etc., useful to the inexperienced in the 
organization of a club. Helpful sug- 
gestions for toasts, debates, and after- 
dinner speeches are also given. 

This book ought to give help to 
those where access to such information 
is limited. 

The Language of advertising by 
John B. Opdycke is something entirely 
different. 

The introduction by the vice-presi- 
dent of one of the best known mercan- 
tile firms in the country, followed by 
an inspiring chapter entitled, Reading 
to live, makes this book valuable for 
students, teachers and beginners in the 
advertising world, as well as for pro- 
gressive advertising executives. 

The Language of advertising may 
be read for enjoyment and inspiration 
as well as for instruction. It estab- 
lishes a relationship between advertis- 
ing and literature, and throughout, the 
book is never too technical to hold the 
interest of one without a knowledge of 
advertising. 
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The reproduction of present day 
copy with constructive suggestions 
where they seem warranted, in addi- 
tion to notes stating copy value, is in- 
teresting. 


One of the recent publications in the 
A. L. A. Reading with a Purpose series 
bears the title, Ears to hear, A guide 
for music lovers, prepared by Daniel 
Gregory Mason. The author is pro- 
fessor of music at Columbia university 
and musicians generally, cheerfully 
concede that from Mr Mason’s work 
has come enlargement of music under- 
standing in America. Librarians in 
localities far from music centers can 
thru this pamphlet furnish to their li- 
braries the incentive for intelligent 
study of music that will go far toward 
making all life in the community more 
worth while. 

The books recommended are: Guide 
to music, Mason (Gray ’10); Funda- 
mentals of music, Gehrkens (Ditson 
24); Study of the history of music, 
Dickinson (Scribner ’24) ; Evolution of 
the art of music, Parry (Appleton 
24) ; Studies in modern music, Hadow 
(Macmillan ’21 and ’23); Contempo- 
rary composers, Mason (Macmillan 
18); Musical. appreciation and the 
studio club, Clare (Longmans ’24). 


A book has been received from the 
Graphic Publishers, Ottawa, Canada, 
who are engaged in the formation of a 
publishing house to specialize in good 
Canadian literature. The book, whose 
title is The Land of afternoon (from 
Tennyson’s Lotus eaters), is sent out 
as the premier effort. 

The book will doubtless create con- 
siderable feeling among those who are 
of the circles of which it treats, Par- 
liament and the official life in Canada, 
since it is done after the fashion of 
“The gentleman with the duster.” With- 
out knowing much of the atmosphere 
and environment portrayed, one is apt 
to think that the writer, Gilbert Knox, 
is quite too pessimistic and cynical 
concerning the conditions from which 
he takes his theme. The color is laid 


on pretty thickly at times and, consid- 


ering that Canadian official circles 
have much to be proud of in the at- 
mosphere and events which have made 
up past history, the similitude is so 
perfect in some relations that one con- 
cludes that the author, or his friends, 
must have had fingers pinched in opening 
or closing the doors somewhere and 
that the heat of his anger and disgust 
has well nigh “turned the milk of hu- 
man kindness to bonny clabber.” 

The Land of afternoon will not be 
popular as a tale. The story of official 
circles as this one writer presents it 
may form an interesting study in psy- 
chology. 


A king of the Far East named Im- 
mortal Power who lived long before 
the Christian era, had three sons whom 
he thought dull so he sent for a wise 
Brahman as a master for the sons and 
who should make them incomparable 
masters of the art of intelligent living. 
The Brahman’s method of teaching 
had much to commend it to teachers 
of today, 2000 years later, for his 
teaching was in a series of tales which 
contained philosophic wit and wisdom, 
and called The Panchatantra. 

These tales have been told in every 
land and in every tongue since their 
first appearance, changed many times, 
no doubt, to suit the occasion and the 
writer. But here is a collection made 
by A. W. Ryder of the University of 
California, done into English, still re- 
plete with the rare beauty of the East- 
ern tongue, which forms a constant 
source of delight from beginning to 
end. (University of Chicago Press) 

Fanny Butcher compares Pancha- 
tantra, which means five books, to the 
box puzzle for children in which one 
fits into another and another and back 
again before the story is told. The tales, 
stories which lead into and out of 
each other, and which are told by ani- 
mals whose’ experiences can be 
matched by those of the human world, 
are held together by quatrains -of phil- 
osophy in which one recognizes the 
source of the wisdom of phrase and 
fable seen in every collection, of such. 
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The “naturalness” of the ancient day is 
in full evidence on almost every page— 
a companion piece of Burton’s Arabian 
nights in full oriental atmosphere. It 
is a merry whirl from one to another 
tale which leaves the reader dizzy but 
delighted. 

Sanderson, Charles Rupert, Library law. 
John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd. London, ’25. 

This book bears the subtitle, A text- 
book for the professional examinations 
in library organization, which accu- 
rately describes its scope. It aims to 
present “the essential information on 
library and museum legislation re- 
quired by those who are preparing for 
the professional examinations in li- 
brary organization” in Great Britain. 
By far the larger part therefore (122 
of 161 pages) is devoted to an analy- 
tical digest of the British statutes con- 
cerning libraries (p. 15-57) and a topi- 
cal summary of and comment upon the 
provisions of these statutes (p. 61-122). 

There follows a brief outline of li- 
brary legislation in Canada (7p.) 
which begins, “So far as public li- 
braries are concerned, Canada and On- 
tario are almost synonymous terms.” 
Hence after a very brief statement re- 
garding library conditions and legisla- 
tion in Canada generally, five of the 
seven pages are devoted to a summary 
of the Public Libraries act for Ontario 
passed in 1920. This summary out- 
lines the provisions for the establish- 
ment and management of public li- 
braries, briefly refers to association li- 
braries, and emphasizes the important 
provisions for the regulation of libra- 
ries and the furnishing of traveling 
libraries and library training thru the 
Minister of education. 

Following references to library leg- 
islation in Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India, there are 11 
pages devoted to the United States. 
This section is, of course, mainly de- 
voted to state legislation. It presents 
first a historical summary, then 
sketches commission activities thru a 
statement based upon the work of the 
Massachusetts commission, and the 
New York state library, refers very 


briefly to the county library movement 
in this country, and notes the certifica- 
tion laws in New York and Wisconsin 
and the personnel grading in the 
United States classification act. 

Obviously the practical value of this 
manual for American libraries is in its 
presentation of British library legisla- 
tion. 





Signs of Growth 

To further the study of school libra- 
ry conditions a letter was sent to a 
state official of each state asking for 
laws and regulations governing local 
school library service. The majority 
of the 40 replies indicate some pro- 
vision for buying library books for use 
in schools, the selection often being 
limited to approved lists. New Jersey 
library commission has supervision of 
school libraries in the state and aims 
toward the incorporation of school li- 
braries as branches of public libraries 
wherever possible. Ohio, New York, 
and Minnesota allow the schools under 
certain restrictions to contract for li- 
brary service from the public library 
instead of providing independent libra- 
ries. In Montana, a school library may 
affiliate with a county library. Of the 
states replying, New York, Ohio, Min- 
nesota and California have the highest 
required standards for school libraries 
and librarians. Ohio’s new “Personnel 
standards for high school libraries,” to go 
into effect, September, 1927, will neces- 
sitate 39 additional librarians for high 
schools with enrollment of 800 or over 
and 53 additional librarians for high 
schools with enrollment of 500 to 800. 
—A. L. A. News Notes. 





It has been announced by Dr Nich- 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia uni- 
versity, president of the Committee on 
restorations, that the American fund 
of $1,000,000 to rebuild the historic li- 
brary of Louvain university, Belgium, 
has been subscribed. The last half of 
the sum was given by the Commission 
of Relief in the Belgium educational 
foundation, of which Herbert Hoover 
was president. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

In November, two special lecturers 
addressed the school, Gertrude Stiles 
of the National Library Bindery Com- 
pany, and Bessie Sargeant-Smith, su- 
pervisor of branches, Cleveland public 
library. Miss Stiles gave two very 
practical and helpful talks on materials 
and methods of book repairing and a 
third lecture on fine bindings, illus- 
trated by examples chosen from her 
own collection and from the shelves of 
the Carnegie library. On December 4, 
Miss Sargeant-Smith gave a most in- 
teresting and valuable talk on the ad- 
ministration of branch libraries using 
as a basis the organization of the 
Cleveland library, and on the following 
day described the beautiful new build- 
ing of the Cleveland public library. 
The class of 1926 were hostesses at a 
tea given in honor of Miss Sargeant- 
Smith, on December 4. Dr William 
Davidson, superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh schools, the principals and libra- 
rians of the platoon schools of the city 
were also guests. 

New appointments are: 

Mildred R. Phipps, ’24, children’s libra- 
rian, Rice branch, Cleveland public library. 

Annabel Porter, ’06, superintendent, chil- 
dren’s department, Public library, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mary Hughes, ’14, head of children’s de- 
partment, Public library, Tacoma, Wash. 

Lucy Fuller, ’16, librarian, Tyrrell library, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

M. Gertrude Blanchard, ’13, librarian in 
charge, Central children’s room, Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh. 

The class of 1926 has elected the follow- 
ing officers to serve for the first semester: 

President, Mrs Jean Wilson Gilson; vice- 
president, Betty Mattison; secretary, Mary 
Anderson; treasurer, Dorothy Schutte. 

Clara W. Herbert, ’04, has been elected 
president of the District of Columbia library 
association. 

Mary Anawalt, ’24, was married to Karl 
W. Ernst, November 12, Detroit, Mich. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON 
Principal 
Los Angeles public library 

The first week of November was 

spent in practice. This year the elec- 


tive courses and practice work are 
planned as a unit, which has proved 


especially interesting for the students 
who have elected children’s work, 
branch administration or reference. 
After the week of observation and su- 
pervised work, each student was as- 
signed an individual problem which 
will require one afternoon a week for 
the rest of the semester, a series of 
story-hours, a bibliography for a spe- 
cial department, or revision of the cat- 
alog and vertical files in the sub- 
branches. 

Elizabeth Burnell, joint author of a 
new book on California birds, gave a 
charming and accurate lecture on 
books of science for children. The 
course in story-telling given by Mrs 
A. Z. Drew, instructor in the Cum- 
nock school of expression, began No- 
vember 9. 

During the month 189 volumes of 
library periodicals have been added to 
the school collection. Among these 
are duplicate copies of Pustic Lrpra- 
riES and Library Journal, indispensable 
for required reading. Other library 
periodicals and bulletins have been 
bound for the students’ use. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
New York public library 

Complete programs for the senior 
courses for 1925-26 have recently been 
put in the mails. The subjects cov- 
ered are as previously announced, elec- 
tion among eight instructional courses 
being provided, with the possibility of 
field work or work on theses or bibli- 
ographies as well. The course in Ad- 
vanced book selection, which is de- 
signed to present a cycle in the study 
of European literatures, is this year to 
be devoted to modern Scandinavian 
literatures. There will be an introduc- 
tory lecture, following which three 
class hours will be given to the litera- 
ture of Denmark and four class hours 
each to the literature of Norway and 
Sweden. The speaker is to be Hanna 
Astrup Larsen, editor, American-Scan- 
dinavian Review. The work assign- 
ments will consist of readings and there 
will be class conferences from time to 
time. 
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The junior students have just com- 
pleted the usual autumn program of 
visits, in which they are introduced to 
the varied types of libraries in the 
New York district. Visiting lecturers 
in the last month have included W. 
W. Bishop, librarian, University of 
Michigan, who delivered his illustrated 
talk on Printed books vs manuscripts 
in the fifteenth century; and Mary E. 
Hall, librarian, Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn, who gave a general discus- 
sion of school library work. Speakers 
at recent school teas have been Alfred 
Harcourt, Babette Deutsch, John J. 
Murphy and Joseph Campbell. 

Ernest J. REECE 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The annual reception of the Grad- 
uates’ association to the entering class 
was held, November 13, with an at- 
tendance of about 80, including about 
one-third of the membership of 1925 
who returned to inspect their successors. 

W. W. Bishop, librarian, University 
of Michigan library, addressed the 
school on the relationship between 
manuscript and early printed books. 
The talk was illustrated by some won- 
derful slides and was an occasion of 
very unusual bibliographical interest. 
R. R. Bowker gave his usual lecture on 
the beginnings and later development 
of the A. L. A. early in November. 
Always a red-letter occasion, the ap- 
proach of the semi-centennial lent spe- 
cial interest to the recollections of one 
of the founders. 

Apropos of the expressed wish of 
one of our graduates that she had had 
more insight into library work with 
foreigners while at the school, Hannah 
C. Ellis, librarian, Hamilton Fish Park 
branch, New York public library, was 
invited to talk on this subject. Miss 
Ellis sketched a little of the history of 
the work and gave much of its spirit 
and colorful interest. 

As an introduction to the elective 
course in story-telling offered in the 
second term, two very stimulating and 
delightful lectures have been given by 
Mary Gould Davis, supervisor of 
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story-telling, New York public library, 
on methods and sources for the story- 
teller. 

In response to an invitation of the two 
New York schools, Charles F. D. Bel- 
den spoke to the school, December 13. 

The students in turn had charge of 
the Christmas exhibition in the chil- 
dren’s room which was open every 
evening in December. This gave each 
one a good opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the collection. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons college 


The classes have visited Library Bu- 
reau, Massachusetts state library and 
library commission, and West End 
branch, Boston public library, during 
this month. 

On November 23, Isabel DuBois, 
director of libraries in the U. S. navy, 
spoke to the students on navy libra- 
ries. 

Miss Burgess attended the New 
England School library association, 
December 5, and spoke on school libra- 
ries out of her interesting experience in 
Cleveland. 


Elsie Wells, ’10, writes of an interesting 
work she is doing as librarian of Spelman 
college, Atlanta, Ga., which is for colored 
people. 

Margaret (Heimer) Shaughnessy, ’16, and 
Ruth (Plympton) Whitcomb, '12, are work- 
ing part time in the Library Association li- 
brary, Portland, Ore. 

Mabel McCarnes, ’16, will again be in- 
structor in the school library course at Co- 
lumbia university next summer. 

Gertrude (Davis) Sisson, ’21, is an assist- 
ant in the reference department, Boston 
public library. 

Ena Crain, '22, was married, November 
to Ross C. Thompson of Ft. Collins, 

ol. 

Mrs Ruth McGlashan Lane, ’22, resigned 
from the Vail library, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of technology, to become librarian of 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 

Ruth Colburn, ’23, was married last June 
to Merrick E. Guy. They are living at 2615 
Pingree Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and Mrs 
Guy is continuing her work in the Detroit 
public library. 

Constance Wilson, ’23, resigned from the 
Dartmouth College library to become libra- 
~~, of the Royal Bank of Canada, Mon- 
treal. 
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Marcia Herridge, ’23, is resigning as li- 
brarian of the Carnegie-Stahl free library, 
Bellevue, O., anid will be married at Christ- 
mastime to E. Kendrick Lopeman. She in- 
tends to remain in library work for the 
present. She won the “scholarship” granted 
by the Ohio library association to the li- 
brary of the third grade which had pro- 
gressed most in the year. The “scholarship” 
was the gift of a trip to the Tri-State meet- 
ing at Ft. Wayne in October, as an honor 
guest. 

Marian Decker, ’24, will resign as libra- 
rian, Public library, Cohasset, January 1, 
1926, to be married in April to Richard 
Withington Howe. 


June Ricwarpson DonNELLY 
Director 


Western Reserve university 

The regular class work was aug- 
mented during November by lectures 
from two visiting librarians of distinc- 
tion. Dr A. E. Bostwick, librarian, St. 
Louis public library, spoke on his re- 
cent visit to China as a representative 
of the A. L. A., giving a sympathetic 
and vivid picture of educational prog- 
ress and library development there. 
William Warner Bishop, librarian, 
University of Michigan library, also 
spoke on Cataloging as an asset, giv- 
ing a large and illuminating presenta- 
tion to the students of the important 
place the catalog and cataloger hold 
in the library program. 

Mrs Julia S. Harron, library editor, 
Cleveland public library publications, 
spoke on Some changing standards of 
dramatic construction, just before the 
Thanksgiving recess. ; 

The brief time between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas has been filled with 
the regular work. A delightful varia- 
tion was the talk by Dr Charles F. 
Thwing, president emeritus, Western 
Reserve university, on personal remi- 
niscences of eminent men whom he 
had known, including Henry Adams, 
John Morley, John Hay, Andrew Car- 
negie and others. The Christmas sea- 
son was celebrated by a Christmas tree 
and Christmas stories told by Miss 
Edna Whiteman in connection with a 
luncheon for all the students at the 
school just before the Christmas recess. 


Florence A. Klinkenberg, 18, was married, 
a 10, to Harry W.. Muller of Ft. Wayne, 
na. 
Auice S. TYLer 


Dean 
Summer schools 

A summer institute for instructors in 
library science will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July 29-September 
3, 1926. Sydney B. Mitchell, Univer- 
sity of California, will be in charge. 
Three courses will be offered for uni- 
versity credit—New developments in 
library service and their bearing on 
curriculum construction, new meth- 
ods in education, and educational psy- 
chology. All of these courses will be 
adapted to the special needs of teach- 

ers of library science. 





Appointments in Veterans’ Hospital 
Libraries 

Gladys B. Quinn, formerly assistant 
librarian, Edw. Hines Jr. hospital, 
Maywood, Iil., transferred to Hospital 
library, Ft. Harrison, Helena, Mont. 

Bernice K. Bailey, formerly of the 
Public library, Cincinnati, O., ap- 
pointed assistant to the librarian, Vet- 
erans’ hospital, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Lucy Condell, formerly at Edw. 
Hines Jr. hospital, Maywood, IIl., 
transferred to Veterans’ hospital li- 
brary, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Miss Wil Hutchinson, Pratt, ’23, for- 
merly librarian at Veterans’ hospital, 
Rutland, Mass., transferred to organ- 
ize the library service at the new Vet- 
erans’ hospital, Aspinwall, Sharpsburg, 
Pa. Frances Walsh of the Public libra- 
ry, Worcester, succeeded her as libra- 
rian at the Rutland hospital. 

Edith R. Miller, of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Mitchell, S. D., has been ap- 
pointed librarian, Veterans’ hospital, 
American Lake, Wash. 





A mother said her son had been 
reading Miss Edgeworth’s Little mer-.- 
chants and he remarked that he knew 
now why it was so horrid to cheat and 
to lie. “Well,” said his mother, “I 
have been telling you that ever since 
you were born.” “Yes,” he said, “I 
know; but that did not interest me.” 





time. 
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For books are as meats and viands are: some of good and 
some of evil substance —Milton. 














The Need for Library Instruction 
Estella Wolf, reference librarian, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington 
. Our college and university students 
are handicapped because they enter 
college too unprepared to use the 

books in the library. 

The old days of a recitation from a 
single text are past. Instead of learn- 
ing by heart a definite assignment or 
making a digest of a number of pages 
given, the old method is supplanted 
by a laboratory of books in the form 
of a library. Here students learn to 
accept and reject opinions. The books 
are mental tools to be used to certain 
ends. Authorities differ; critical opin- 
ions, both contemporary and modern, 
as well as original sources are to be 
considered. The laboratory is large, 


the possibilities are great, the results 


are varied. The proper handling of 
these vast sources of information re- 
quires training. The library is the 
place where tools may be had for the 
most exhaustive research, the most 
delicate workmanship. 

As the collegiate department of 
English. expects that entering students 
shall know how to spell correctly, to 
write a theme in proper sentence 
structure and correct paragraph form, 
is it too much to expect that students 
shall know how to use the books of a 
library which are to be so vital and 
important a part of their educational 
training? 

It is highly to their best educational 
success that students know how to use 
books and library materials as tools 
scientifically. The lack of such knowl- 
edge causes the loss of much valuable 
A history: professor gave his 
class a list of about fifty names in his- 
tory to be investigated. They were to 
find certain facts about each one. One 
girl had spent hour after hour looking 
in the encyclopedia and biographies 
using a different volume for almost 


every name until she saw the task was 
too discouraging. She then came to 
the desk for help. The Century dic- 
tionary of names gave her nearly all 
the information needed. At that time, 
whenever pupils were _ searching 
through a stack of volumes, it was 
proof evident they belonged to the 
class that needed the Century diction- 
ary of names. A more grateful class 
of students can scarcely be imagined. 

It seems incredible that pupils are 
so little informed in regard to the use 
of the most common reference books. 
They are constantly asking questions 
that they could answer for themselves, 
if they were but familiar with the dic- 
tionaries, the encyclopedias, the year 
books and the card catalog. Students 
do not think of the encyclopedias as 
being ready sources of information. So 
often a request will come for the life 
of some historic character. When in 
response, a volume or two are brought, 
giving an authentic and exhaustive ac- 
count of the life of the man, it will be 
met with “I cannot read a whole book, 
all I want-are the main facts of his 
life.” The encyclopedia had not been 
thought of as the proper place, al- 
though it gave all that was essential in 
a concise form. 

A junior in college, just the other 
day, said, “I wonder if you can help 
me to find a reference. I was told to 
look in Who’s Who, but I don’t know 
whether that is a magazine or some 
other kind of publication.” He was 
looking for the life of a senator from 
his own state. 

The most obvious sources give the 
pupils so much difficulty. Too much 
time and energy are wasted on such 
simple problems. A senior recently ‘asked 
what “laissez faire’ meant, never for 
a moment realizing that the dictionary 
would give the desired information. A 
class was sent te find the derivation 
of a list of words. The various mem- 
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bers of the class came to the librarian 
in charge because the information in 
the parentheses was unintelligible. An 
instructor recently said she was 
ashamed to confess that it was neces- 
sary for her to stop her work in order 
to instruct her pupils how to use the 
dictionary. It seemed no apology was 
needed, for to us who meet the situa- 
tion daily, instruction is inevitable. 
General requests as to “where cah I 
find material on a subject” are brought 
to the desk time and again. When 
asked whether the card catalog had 
been consulted to learn whether the 
library had any books on the particu- 
lar subject in question, they are sur- 
prised that such information can be 
found. One very bright and appre- 
ciative senior, after we had worked for 
and with him, the greater part of the 
term, in an endeavor to exhaust all 
possible sources for his subject, came 
to us with this surprise. He said, “Do 
you know that in the catalog, under 
my subject, it gives the names of all 


the books in the library on that sub- 


ject?” When asked whether he had 
not known it before, he said, “Oh, I 
just discovered that last week,” -hap- 
py and proud of the revelation. 

Even though the year is far ad- 
vanced, it is necessary at times to ex- 
plain what is meant by a card catalog. 

Because of the feeling expressed by 
a number of the faculty, and the stu- 
dents themselves, that those entering 
the university are not prepared to use 
the library, the following question- 
naire was sent, a year ago, to three 
classes in the freshman year: 

1) How many in the class have 
‘ever been taught how to use the libra- 
ry, either by a high-school teacher or 
a librarian, prior to coming to college? 

2) How many ever used a card 
catalog before coming to college? 

3) How many ever knew and used 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature? 

The following statistics were given: 

In a class of twenty-five, 5 received 
instruction, 8 used card catalog, 1 used 
Readers’ Guide. 


In a class of thirty-eight, 11 received 
instruction, 21 used card catalog, 10 
used Readers’ Guide. 

In a class of thirty-one, 16 received 
instruction, 18 used card catalog, 14 
used Readers’ Guide. 

In the total 94, 32 received in- 
struction, 47 used card catalog, 25 used 
Readers’ Guide. 

About one-third of these pupils had 
received some instruction in the use of 
a library, about one-half had used a 
card catalog, and about one-fourth had 
used the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. These figures appear better 
than actual experience justifies. When 
put to the test, these students waver 
and are confused in their ideas of the 
catalog and the periodical index. 

A similar questionnaire was sent to 
about 800 freshmen at the beginning of 
the school year. It was found that 
about one-half of the freshmen came 
from high schools with limited means 
and from small towns. These students 
practically had no knowledge of a cata- 
log or of reference books. 

How best to meet such a situation is 
a problem worthy of the deepest con- 
cern. It must be met in full justice 
to the student. Regardless of the ad- 
vantages the boy or girl has had in the 
way of high school or public libraries, 
a certain measure of instruction in the 
use of the library is indispensable to 
them upon entering college. 

High school is the place and the 
high school age the time to cultivate 
the habit of self-betterment through a 
wise use of leisure hours and the 
power of self-direction. The more a 
student can be made to feel at home 
among books, the stronger his inclina- 
tions will be to follow a life of inde- 
pendent study. 

Besides getting in touch with the 
freshmen to learn of their prepared- 
ness and need, it was possible to get 
the viewpoint of the experienced high 
school teachers who have returned to 
college to further their studies. 

One of the instructors in one of the 
larger high schools of the state was 
surprised to learn that a good percent- 
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age of his students were unable to tell 
what was meant by a “table of con- 
tents,” and five seniors in a class of 


twenty-seven were incapable of telling. 


what was meant by an “index” of a 
book. One member of this class said 
“T did not know you ever looked up a 
question in the encyclopedia other 
than one that asked for the life of 
some person.” Other similar instances 
might be cited giving a like attitude 
of the high-school student. 

These teachers felt there was a real 
need, and expressed a desire for more 
instruction for their own use. Most 
of them came from high schools where 
library facilities were lacking. They 
were of the opinion that pupils re- 
ceived no incentive to know and to use 
books other than to read a definite as- 
signment under the direct guidance of 
the teacher. If there were general 
reference books in the schools, usually 
they were put into locked cases, or 
placed in the superintendent’s office or 
stored in some other inaccessible 
place, so that there was no chance for 
a student to become familiar with the 
purpose and plan of the books at his 
leisure. 

One teacher said that no one in the 
high schools where he taught ever 
thought of showing a boy or girl how 
to look up a word. The whole situa- 
tion in his mind was a matter of plac- 
ing responsibility. He would like to 
see a handbook sent to every superin- 
tendent giving a detailed course of ele- 
mentary instruction in the use of 
books. He lamented the fact that 
even though a teacher does come to a 
high school with a broad outlook of 
his subject, and decides to buy refer- 
ence books for his particular field, as 
soon as he leaves, no one takes proper 
care of this group of books, much less 
looks after the building up of the col- 
lection. You see his plea after all was 
for a high-school librarian, although 
he did not express it as such, nor had 
he the slightest conception of doing so. 

The public library goes far to im- 
prove the intellectual life of the com- 
munity and to better the quality of 


secondary education. It is justified in 
joining forces wherever it can to up- 
hold its exalted place in the education- 
al world. Not only is it the privilege 
of the public library to teach the pu- 
pils in the use of books to meet their 
school requirements, but it is the duty 
to inspire in them a respect for books 
because of their familiarity and com- 
panionship for them. This will awaken 
the spirit of self helpfulness, the abil- 
ity to go ahead for themselves. Even 
though the young men and the young 
women do.not intend to enter college, 
they will have the stimulus to broader 
culture and the spirit of investigation 
and research. 

Education is, after all, a lifelong 
process. 





A Plan of Recreational Reading 

It has long been recognized that col- 
lege students do very little worthwhile 
reading of a general nature. Educators 
have been prone to blame the frivolous 
nature of youth, too easily drawn away 
by more spectacular and less intellec- 
tual counter-attractions, for this state 
of affairs. There is much to be said 
on the other side of the question, how- 
ever. Youth must rightfully have its 
exercise and its diversions, and if over- 
zealous instructors, estimating the in- 
tellectual capacity of students by their 
own specialized talents, give out suffi- 
cient “references” and required reading 
to insure always an oversupply, per- 
haps the educational system or the 
local curriculum is partly to blame. 
The Humboldt college plan of offering 
a credit course in recreational reading 
has been devised to test the latter 
theory. 

The course is based on the idea that 
recreational reading, or reading for the 
pure joy of acquiring new and fresh 
and stimulating mental pictures and 
ideas, should be recognized in a col- 
lege curriculum as having definite edu- 
cational value. Students must have a 
certain number of credit units in order 
to complete their college course. If 
they wander afield from the straight 
and narrow path leading to this goal, 
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they feel that they are dissipating their 
intellectual energies, or at least they 
feel that way if they are at all con- 
scientious. But if the general type of 
reading for recreational purposes has 
educational value, it should be encour- 
aged by giving credit for it. With this 
in mind, the course has been planned 
as follows: 

The class will meet twice a week in 
the Social unit, a suite of rooms adja- 
cent to the library and reserved for 
special occasions. A specially selected 
list of about a hundred books, more if 
possible, will be taken to the room on 
a library truck, and after a ten or fif- 
teen-minute preliminary discussion of 
some author, or book, or subject rep- 
resented by several books, the mem- 
bers of the class will be asked to select 
books and spend the rest of the fifty- 
minute period reading. They will be 
asked to record the impressions of their 
reading in note-books, very informally, 
much after the manner of a personal 
letter to a friend. The note-books are 
to be handed in at the end of the sem- 
ester and used as a basis for grading. 
Theoretically, it would not be in con- 
formity with the nature of the course 
to attempt to measure efficiency in 
reading for pleasure. However, if it 
is to be a credit course, it must con- 
form to the rules of the college, which 
require grading in all subjects. The 
note-books will therefore be graded on 
the questions of originality of view- 
point (which is perhaps only another 
name, in a note-book, for self-expres- 
sion), independence of judgment and 
keenness in evaluating literary merit, 
extensiveness of reading and choice of 
subject matter. For instance, a stu- 
dent who reported on only a small 
number of books, all fiction, would be 
marked off considerably on the last 
two points. One semester unit of 
credit will be given for the course. 

C. Epwarp GRAVES 
Librarian 





He drew. a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel—a thing to flout; 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
For we drew a circle that took him in! 
—Kdward Markham 
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Fairy Tales as Character-Builders 

One seldom thinks of fairy tales as 
character-builders—yet when one knows 
of what fairy tales are and what char- 
acter is, one can see that they must be. 
Character is the most important thing 
about a person, for it is his or her per- 
sonality as it is when face to face with 
the world and life. Character is a per- 
son’s general way of thinking, feeling 
and doing. It is one’s spirit of living. 
Character, a Greek word originally, is 
the word for a carving. It is what life 
makes of one. 

And so it begins to be made when one 
starts to live. The home, the school, and 
one’s experience of work and life, all 
influence it. It is always changing and 
never complete while one is alive. But 
the experience and training of childhood 
and youth have more to do with it than 
those of later life and life comes to the 
child first in the form of stories. 

It is doubtless for this reason that 
education is given in the early years of 
life. And parents give to the young their 
best ideas and ideals about life and the 
world. Difficult experiences, in a world 
that is not perfect, may later disillusion, 
and compel one to do as one may not 
wish, but even these cannot make one 
hopeless, nor will one be helpless before 
obstacles, if one has been given a flying 
start! 

This, I suppose, is why fairy tales 
have always been told to children. Par- 
ents would feel that they had neglected 
their children if they had not learned of 
Mother Goose and her rhymes; of the 
Arabian nights; of Grimm’s tales, and 
of Hans Andersen. The school teachers 
feel they must tell the strange tales of 
Greek and Roman heroes, and the Tan- 
glewood tales of Hawthorne is generally 
added to the list of Fairy tales every 
child should know. And though not 
strictly to be classed as fairy tales, the 
immortal stories of Robinson ‘Crusoe, of 
Pilgrim’s progress, of Gulliver’s travels, 
of Don Quixote, are of the same general 
type. They used to be considered essen- 
tial to the liberal education of every 
child. Country children should certainly 
know these tales. 
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Now, you see from this list that fairy 
tales include much of the oldest wisdom 
of mankind and some of our most fa- 
mous books. And in fact they are some 
of the oldest literature we possess, and 
some of the world’s best experience and 
understanding of life. The rhymes of 
Mother Goose are very old bits of home- 
ly wisdom that parents for hundreds of 
years have made into little poems, songs, 
_and lullabies, and told to their children 
to make them wiser for life. The tales 
which the Grimm brothers tell, they 
gathered out in the homes of the peasants 
all over Germany, where they have been 
told around the hearth-fires, and related 
to children generation after generation. 
The Arabian nights tales are some of a 
thousand and more that were told at the 
court of a great Oriental monarch, when 
he had commanded his courtiers to tell 
of the strangest and most marvelous 
things they had ever heard. Folk-lore 
means the lessons of life which the com- 
mon people have learned and handed 
down from parents to children in these 
tales. Fairy tales are stories of how 
rf and wonderful life and the world 
are 

They are the very cream of the expe- 
rience of men and women through thous- 
ands of years put into simple and beau- 
tiful form. And as such they are the 
best material in the world for character- 
building. For in an unforgettable form, 
they contain the laws or principles of 
successful living. For strangely enough, 
the same stories are found in every 
country of the.world. The story of Cin- 
derella is told among the Eskimos, the 
savages of Central Africa, in the South 
Sea Islands, and in every country of 
Europe. Some of the details differ, but 
the general lesson is the same, and every 
people have come sooner or later to learn 
its wonderful laws. The little girl who 
is sweetly obedient and has the light of 
imagination in her eyes will some day 
be loved of a prince. Flashily dressed 
girls will always, like Red Riding Hood, 
be getting into trouble. 

These tales in every case tell how 
someone overcame obstacles, and met 
difficulties, and attained a glorious suc- 


cess. Can you think of one that does 
not? No, they all show how someone 
overcame circumstances. And they show 
all kinds of people under all sorts of cir- 
cumstances. How different are the sto- 
ries of Cinderella, of Ali Baba, of Jack- 
the-giant-killer, of Sinbad the sailor, of 
Hans-in-luck, of Ulysses, of Theseus, of 
Hercules, of Robinson Crusoe, and yet 
how very much alike! If you knew all 
of these tales you would know how to 
act and to triumph, no matter what sort 
of thing you ran up against in life. For 
if you will think hard as you read these 
stories you will see that these are just the 
very things one does have to meet and 
face as you go through life. 

Well, how did these people succeed? 
Was it luck, or the help of a fairy, a 
witch, a giant, some magic, or by their 
own character and efforts? Again, if 
you will read closely and think hard (put 
on your thinking cap) you will see that 
it was largely due to character. The 
fairy never does anything but give a few 
words of very wise advice, or an inspira- 
tion, just like wise-old mothers and 
fathers, and fine young ladies, are doing 
pe oa time. The rest depends on one- 
self! . 

Perhaps you do not believe that? 

Well, then, read the story of how poor 
Ali Baba triumphed over the forty 
thieves, and won a beautiful wife and 
great fortune, and you will find no magic 
but that of extreme carefulness on his 
part on every occasion. He opened the 
cave of the robbers just by being very 
sensible, listening and observing intently, 
using his common sense, and maintain- 
ing self-control! And so all the rest of 
the heroes and heroines of these fairy 
tales: they do just what a person ought 
to do, and could do, and fortune was 
theirs. They are all people of a great 
deal of character! 

Fairy tales, folk-lore, and even the 
classic myths, are all tales of life. Ex- 
cept some of the modern ones, they are 
not fiction, but stories of things that 
“once upon a time” actually happened. 
The older stories always end by saying, 
“You may not believe this, but it is really 
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so.” For, they tell of such wonderful 
possibilities—of what people really can 
do—that it is hard to believe them. Yet 
such is life! 

One must then learn in reading them 
to look for their natural meaning. When 
one reads of a “cock with a golden 
comb,” one knows that it means a good 


rooster, for we judge them by their 
combs! When one reads of a “golden 
key,” one knows that it means a key to 


an important room or box. When one 
reads of a “ginger-bread house” one 
knows that that is a house where there 
are good things a-plenty to eat. When 
one reads of “seven-league boots,” one 
knows it means a stout pair of shoes that 
will carry one far. And so throughout. 

Really, fairy tales can only fully be 
understood and appreciated by older per- 
sons who have seen a good deal of life. 

And so, parents have a double re- 
sponsibility in this matter. These stories 
will only mean most for the character- 
building and lives of their children, if 
they put their best experiences of life 
into making them plain and useful. 

So known and used, fairy tales are 
the best means of character-building 
our world possesses. They are no 
mere theories or fancies about life and 
the world; they are the fruit of expe- 
rience. They give one a spirit of hope, 
of optimism, of adventure—a faith in 
the power and possibility of the indi- 
vidual—to meet and triumph over any- 
thing and everything that life may 
bring. They ever make one religious, 
for they prove to one that this is a 
good world in which one is largely 
master of his or her own fate. They 
cultivate in the child something he is 
not likely to forget entirely when 
grown up—a faith in the world and in 
himself—such as underlies all charac- 
ter, and courageous living. 

Fairy tales are character-builders. 





[Note: This paper, prepared by Prof W. L. 
Bailey for a li rary meeting, was afterwards 
sent to PupLic LIBRARIES. If Prof Bailey’s lo- 
cation was given at the time, it has since dis- 
appeared from view, hence no address is given 
here. It is hoped some reader can supply this 


information, to be noted in a future issue.—The 
Editor.) 
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Recent Books on Education 


Recommended by New Jersey State nor- 
mal school, Trenton. 


Administration 
Burton. Supervision and improvement of 
teaching. Appleton, ’22. 

Cubberley. The principal and his school. 
Houghton, ’23. 
————— Public 
Houghton, ’22. 
History of education 
Cubberley. Public education in the U. S. 

Houghton, 719. 
Kandel. Twenty-five years of American 
education. Macmillan, ’24. 
Philosophy of education 
Chapman and Counts. Principles of educa- 
tion. Houghton, ’24. 
Kilpatrick. Source book in philosophy of 
education. Macmillan, ’23. 
Educational psychology 
Bolton. Everyday psychology for teachers. 
Scribner, ’23. 
Gates. Psychology for student teachers. 
Macmillan, ’23. 
Starch. Educational psychology. 


school administration. 


Macmil- 

Educational psychology. 
Holt, ’21. 

Measurements—Efficiency 

Brooks. Improving schools by standard- 
ized tests. Houghton, ’22. 

Hines. Guide to educational measurements. 
Houghton, ’23. 

Monroe, DeVoss and Kelly. Educational 
tests and measurements. Rev. ed. 
aw 

. How to measure in education. 
Siarasitlen. 22. 

How to experiment in education. 
Macmillan. ’23. 
ulu. Diagnostic testing and remedial 
teaching. Heath, ’24 

Pressey and Pressey. 





Introduction to the 


oe of standardized tests. World Book 
° q 
Trabie. Measuring results in education. 


American Book Co., 
Measurements—Intelligence 
Dickson. Mental tests and the classroom 

teacher. World Book Co., ’23. 
National society for the study of education. 
Year book, ’22. 
Pintner. Intelligence testing. Holt, ’23. 
Terman. Intelligence of school children. 
Houghton, 719 
Intelligence test and school reor- 
ganization. World Book Co., ’22 
Principles of teaching—General 
Bagley and Keith. Introduction to teaching. 
Macmillan, '’24. 
= Acquiring skill in teaching. Silver, 


eri. Types of or teaching and 
learning. Ginn, ’ 
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Stark. Every teacher’s problems. Ameri- 
can Book Co., ’22. 

Strayer and Englehardt. Class-room teacher 
at work in American schools. American 
Book Co., ’20. 

Principles of teaching—Special 

Branom. Project method in education. 
Badger, 719. 

Collings. Experiment with a project cur- 
riculum. Macmillan, ’23. : 

Ellis and Thornborough. Motion pictures 
in education. Crowell, ’23 d 

Horn. Education of exceptional children. 
Century, ’24. 

Parkhurst. Education on the Dalton plan. 
Dutton, ’22. 

— The socialized recitation. Allyn, 

Stevenson. Project method of teaching. 
Macmillan, ’21. 

Kindergarten 
Hill. A conduct curriculum for the kinder- 
_ garten and first grade. Scribner, ’23. 
Rural schools 


Barnes. Rural school management. Mac- 
millan, ’23. 

Brim. Rural education. Macmillan, ’23. 

Cubberley. Rural life and education. 
Houghton, ’22. 

Junior and senior high school 
Bennett. Junior high school. Warwick, ’19. 
Colvin. Introduction to high-school teach- 

ing. Macmillan, ’17. 


Davis. Junior high-school education. World 

Book Co., ’24. 
Curriculum 

Bobbitt. How to make a_ curriculum. 
Houghton, ’24. 

Bonser. Elementary school curriculum. 
Macmillan, ’22. 

Charters. Curriculum construction. Mac- 
millan, ’23. 





Children’s Books of 1924-1925: 


Abbott. Laughing last. Lippincott. 
Adams. Red caps and lilies. Macmillan. 
Baker. Thunder boy. Dodd.- 
Batchelder. Peggy stories. Scribner. 
Beard. Do it yourself. Lippincott. 
Bianco. Poor Cecco. Doran. 

Little wooden doll. Macmillan. 





Brentano. Fairy tales from Brentano, tr. by 
K. F. Kroeker. Stokes. 

Britt. Boys’ own book of frontiersmen. 
Macmillan. 


Brown. Robin Hollow. Lothrop. 
*Browne. Granny’s wonderful chair. Mac- 
millan. 

Bryant. Children’s book of celebrated 
buildings. Century. 

*Bush. Prairie Rose. Little. 





1This list was compiled by ulia F. Carter, head of 
the children’s department, Public library, New Haven, 
Conn., for the A. meeting at Trenton. 


Starred titles are new editions. 





Carnegie Library School association. Me- 
morial day. Wilson. 

Case. Tom of Peace Valley. Lippincott. 

Charskaya. Little Princess Nina. Holt. 

Chrisman. Shen of the sea. Dutton. 

Clark. Poppy seed cakes. Doubleday. 

*Coffin. Boys of ’76. Harper. 

*Coffman. Child’s story of the human race. 
Dodd. 

Colum. Island of the mighty. Macmillan. 

Voyagers. Macmillan. 

*Cowper. Diverting history of John Gilpin. 
il. by R. Caldecott. Stokes. 

Crichton. Peep-in-the-world. Longmans. 

Curtis. Why we celebrate our holidays. 
Lyons. 

Dark. Book of Scotland. Doran. 





Eaton. Boy scouts on Katahdin. Wilde. 

Eliot. Vanishing comrade. Doubleday. 

gi a Tales from Silver lands. Double- 
ay. 

Gaige. Recitations old and new for boys 
and girls. Scribner. 

Grenfell. Yourself and your body. Scrib- 
ner. 

*Hale. Peterkin papers. Houghton. 

Havard. Where the trail divides. Scribner. 


Hawksworth. Clever little people with six 


legs. Scribner. 

Hillyer. Child’s history of the world. Cen- 
tury. 

Hornaday. Tales from nature’s wonder- 
lands. Scribner. 

Horne. King Penguin. Macmillan. 

Hudson. Disappointed squirrel. Doran. 

Hull. Sid Turner, fire guard. Doubleday. 

Hunt. Peggy’s playhouse. Houghton. 

*Hutchinson. Golden porch. Longmans. 

*Imvey. Complete version of Ye three 
blind mice. Warne. 

Jagendorf. One-act plays for young folks. 
Brentano. 

Keller. Fat of the cat. Harcourt. 

Krapp. America, the great adventure. 
Knopf. 

Leetch. Tommy Tucker on a plantation. 
Lothrop. 

Lefferts. Our own United States. Lippin- 
cott. 

Lefevre. Little grey goose. Macrae-Smith. 

Marr. Into the frozen south. Funk. 

Meeker. Ox team days on the Oregon trail. 


World Bk. Co. 
Meigs. Rain on the roof. Macmillan. 
Mercy, Sisters of. Primer-Marquette read- 
er. Macmillan. 


Milne. When we were very young. Dutton. 
Moon. Chi-wee. Doubleday. 
Moore. Nicholas. Putnam. 


Mulholland and Smith. Magic in the mak- 
ing. Scribner. 

Mukerji. Hari, the jungle lad. Dutton. 

Nordhoff. Pearl lagoon. Atlantic. 

Orton. Little lost pigs. Stokes. 

Perkins. American twins of 1812. Hough- 


ton. 
Price. Stories from English history. Dodd. 
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Schultz. Plumed Snake medicine. Hough- 
ton. . 
Skinner. Silent Scot. Macmillan. 


Smith. Children of the lighthouse. Hough- 
ton. 
Snedeker. Theras and his town. Double- 


ay. 
Stefansson and Irwin. Kak, the copper Es- 


kimo. Macmillan. 

Sublette. Scarlet cockerel. Atlantic. 

*Thompson. Gold seeking on the Dalton 
trail. Little. 

Tucker. Boy whaleman. Little. 

*Thacher. Listening child. Macmillan. 

*Waller. Daughter of the rich. Little. 

Wells and Sarg. Jungle man and his ani- 
mals. Duffeld. - . 

White. Tony. Houghton. 

White. Daniel Boone, wilderness scout. 
Doubleday. 

White. Book of winter sports. Houghton. 





Eastern College Librarians Conference 

The thirteenth conference of Eastern 
college librarians was welcomed to 
Columbia university, New. York city, 
November 28, by Harriet B. Prescott, 
acting secretary for the New York 
meeting. 

The library personnel report of the 
Bureau of public personnel  ad- 
ministration came in for the bulk of 
discussion at the first meeting. Mr 
Telford was present and very kindly 
answered all questions propounded. 
He stated that the grading was based 
on conditions in public libraries; the 
report for college libraries has not yet 
been printed. College and university 
libraries present problems of interest, 
and the Committee on library person- 
nel asks for suggestions as to how 
these special classes and special assist- 
ants are to be treated in the report. 
The requirements are different both in 
kind and degree, while compensations 
are not satisfactory in any line. 

Andrew Keogh, Yale university 4i- 
brary, questioned the basis for putting 
college libraries into various classes. 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Pratt Institute 
library school, explained that the com- 
mittee realized the lack of necessary 
data for grading college and university 
libraries. Administrative questions are 
always of importance—size of the staff, 
number of volumes, circulation, organ- 


ization as to departments and special 
collections, and other problems must 
enter into consideration. James I. 
Wyer, New York state library, ques- 
tioned whether college libraries needed 
such a scheme of classification. Dr 
Austen, Cornell university, thought 
something ought to be done to corre- 
late the library staff with the teaching 
force of the institution with which the 
library is connected. 

After considerable discussion, Mr 
Telford told some of the effects al- 
ready derived from classification. He 
is strongly of the opinion that the 
whole idea in the end will win more 
recognition for the profession. 

J. T. Gerould, Princeton university, 
discussed the Union list of periodicals 
and emphasized the need of paying 
more attention to acquiring the impor- 
tant foreign periodicals not yet includ- 
ed in the list. 

Prof W. W. Rockwell, newly ap- 
pointed librarian, Union theological 
seminary, presided at the afternoon 
session. Dr Henry Van _ Hoesen, 
Princeton university, discussed cata- 
logs of manuscripts as a field for co- 
operative purchase among Eastern col- 
lege libraries. Provided a union catalog 
ensues, it will be deposited in one of the 
codperating libraries; it may be pub- 
lished or it may be perpetuated and 
cumulated from year to year. The 
Library of Congress has signified its 
willingness to accept the responsibility 
of custodianship, but the complete 
bibliography should be under super- 
vision of some interested individual or 
committee. 

There was much interest favorable 
to this project expressed by W. H. 
Briggs, Harvard college, R. S. How- 
son, Columbia university, H. M. Ly- 
denberg, New York public library, 
Prof Lynn Thorndike, Columbia, and 
others. -An advisory committee con- 
sisting of Prof Thorndike, D. M. Mat- 
teson and Dr E. C. Richardson, was 
appointed, with power to add to their 
number. 

Dr A. H. Shearer, Grosvenor library, 
Buffalo, gave an interesting account of 


























the codperation between the New York 
library association and the New York 
historical association in promoting the 
collection and preservation of mate- 
rials of local state history. It is hoped 
that the codperation will enable stu- 
dents of history to know where help- 
ful material is located and that other 
states may be inspired to similar ef- 
forts. 

Lois A. Reed, Bryn Mawr college, 
read a paper on duplicate reserve 
books. Dr Gerould, in discussing the 
subject, presented it as a question of 
educational policy, the university be- 
ing obliged to supply the things that 
go with an education. He felt it was 
worth while to buy three copies of a 
book if by doing so three students 
read it rather than one with one copy. 
At Harvard college, duplicates are put 
on a financial basis, also at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago where books are kept 
in rapid rotation through restricting 
their use to two-hour periods. 

Margaret Williams, New York State 
library school, in discussing Lavinia 
Stewart’s paper on Cultural reading in 
the college library, said that in check- 
ing up the reading of a group of girls 
in their college days, it was found they 
read current periodicals, literature, 
drama, fiction, poetry, philosophy, so- 
ciology, religion, biography, history 
and travel. Few read on music and 
art unless they had special talents in 
those lines. Only about half of the 
group reported being conscious of the 
influence of the library in stimulating 
reading. Miss Williams suggested a 
browsing room, shelves of new books, 
book notes in college papers, small 
traveling libraries in dormitories and 
reading for credit as methods of en- 
couraging cultural reading. Personal 
touch with the librarian through read- 
ing groups was felt to be essential. 

A difference of opinion arose as to 
the effect of honor courses on cultural 
reading. Some special means of stim- 
ulating reading were urged. At Brown 
university, a tray of selected books 
kept in view of the loan desk has 
proved effective; at Rochester univer- 
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sity, rambling, racy comments on 
books in the college paper and a well 
filled shelf of books for circulation 
have brought desired results. At Vas- 
sar college, a week-end shelf of books 
displayed for circulation is no sooner 
filled than it is depleted by the need 
of the books for class reading, a situa- 
tion considered evidence of codrdina- 
tion between cultural and educational 
reading. 

The meeting closed with the reading 
of the names of more than a hundred 
present who had signed the register, 
a wide range of institutions represented. 





Lack of Understanding 

I think the schools have expected too 
much of the librarians. They think if 
they pay half the salary of the librarian 
they are doing something wonderful 
instead of recognizing all that is going 
into the preparation and the actual 
technical side of getting these books to 
the schools—ordering, buying, classify- 
ing, etc. 

I had an interesting experience a 
year ago when we first considered 
work with junior high schools. The 
schools ordered 1000 books for each of 
the five schools. The superintendent 
told me they had ordered them and we 
said we hoped to codperate with them. 
One day I received a note from him 
saying that the books for the five jun- 
ior schools had arrived and would I 
kindly send a girl over some afternoon 
to catalog them! He simply had no 
notion of what it would mean to walk 
over and catalog 5000 books! I ex- 
plained all the cards it meant—title, 
subject, book card, that it might run 
into 50,000 cards typed alone, without 
regard to time for studying these books 
and deciding what should be on the 
cards. 

That is typical of the sort of thing 
that goes through the educators’ 
minds. They see thé results but don’t 
realize what is back of those results. 
I think it is the duty of librarians now 
to gradually educate the educators to 
library work as a profession—From a 
discussion at a library meeting. 











News from the Field 
East 


Flora Moffat, N. Y. P. L. ’24-25, has 
been appointed assistant in Brown uni- 
versity library, Providence, R. I. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
appointment of George S. Godard as 
state librarian of Connecticut was cele- 
brated in November by his personal 
friends and those who appreciate what 
Mr Godard has done for the Connecti- 
cut state library during his term of 
service. The event was made the occa- 
sion for many beautiful expressions of 
appreciation and a gift of a handsome 
gold watch, which were as surprising 
as pleasing to Mr Godard. 


The recent annual report of the 
Free public library, New MHaven, 
Conn., gives the following high points: 
The opening of the John Davenport 
and the Nathan Hale branches; the 
highest recorded circulation, 728,747v. ; 
32,815 borrowers’ cards in force; 177,- 
650v. on the shelves; a number of 
changes. in the staff. Complaint is 
made of the inconvenience of the work 
rooms with consequent discomfort to 
the staff. A department, Books and 
Things, has been maintained in the Sun- 
day newspapers of the city The libra- 
ry’s training class was discortinued be- 
cause the grade of persons offering 
themselves for training was below the 
library’s requirements. 


The sixty-ninth annual report of the 
Public library, Medford, Mass., strikes 
a high note in its appeal for more book 
room. Lack of space for storing books 
accessibly adds to the difficulty of ad- 
ministration and lessens the service of 
the library. During the year, the 
South Medford branch was opened 
but it suffers serious disadvantage be- 
cause of lack of equipment and space. 
An appeal is also made for a book serv- 
ice wagon irr lieu of needed branches 
for outlying sections of the city. A 
new member was recently added to the 
staff, its first addition in 25 years. 
Gifts to the library consisted of books, 
pamphlets and three paintings. Spe- 
cial mention is made of the service of 
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adjoining libraries in _ inter-library 
loans. Children’s book week was ob- 
served by attractive displays of chil- 
dren’s books and by giving informa- 
tion as to contents, prices and suitabil- 
ity of the books on display. 

Circulation, 97,715v., with a notable 
increase in the demand for serious lit- 
erature; income, $19,145; expeditures, 
$19,143—-salaries, library staff, $8230; 
books, $4452; binding, $1062. 


Central Atlantic 


Elizabeth L. Mead, N. Y. P. L. ’20-21, 
has been appointed assistant in the Free 
public library, Paterson, N. J. 


Mrs Helen Wark Grannis, N. Y. P. L. 
*15-18, has been appointed assistant in 
Columbia university library, New York 
City. 

Mrs Edith Lyon Kelsey, Carnegie 
(Pitts.) ’20, has become children’s li- 
rae Thrall library, Middletown, 


A Walt Whitman exhibition was 
held during November and December 
at the Public library, New York City, 
under the auspices of the Authors’ 
club. This collection is said to be the 
finest collection of first editions, manu- 
scripts and Whitmaniana in general 
that has ever been brought together. 


The trustees of the Brooklyn public 
library have voted to adopt the follow- 
ing salary schedule for the graded 
service beginning January 1, 1926: 
Gradel $1200 1260 1320 1380 144¢ 
Grade2 $1500 1560 1620 1680 1740 
Grade3 $1800 1860 1920 1980 2040 
Grade4 $2100 2700 

This is an increase of $120 in Grade 
1 and $300 in the other grades. 


The thirty-first annual report of the 
Wilmington Institute free library, Wil- 
mington, Del., records: Number of 
books on the shelves, 128,645; number 
of periodicals received, 407; circula- 
tion for home use, 516,751; number ot 
borrowers. registered, 24,738; popula- 
tion served 110,168; agencies, central 
building, 2 branches, 1 station and 30 
other agencies ; number of staff, 29. 
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Miss Louise Hope, chief cataloger, 
Public library, Trenton, N. J., recently 
finished her twenty-fifth year of library 
service. The occasion was marked by 
a dinner tendered Miss Hope by the 
Board of trustees and the library staff. 
She was presented with an engrossed 
copy of congratulatory resolutions 
adopted by the board, and expressions 
of appreciation and good will were of- 
fered by distinguished guests present. 
Messages of congratulation and’ greet- 
ing were received from the former 
mayor and former members of the li- 
brary staff. Leah E. Ketchum pre- 
sented the good will and gratitude of 
the staff and Edward L. Katzenbach 
presented Miss Hope with a purse 
containing 25 five-dollar gold pieces. 


The efforts of the Staff association 
of the New York public library to at- 
tract the attention of the public of that 
city to the scandalous condition to 
which their great public library had 
been allowed to deteriorate in its cir- 
culation department, resulted in a mo- 
dicum of success. In a dignified, per- 
sistent and reasonable campaign, the 
situation was brought finally to the at- 
tention of the voters of New York 
through every form of organized so- 
ciety, clubs, etc., so that the Board of 
estimates of the city sat up and took 
notice of what was going on. Despite 
a number of refusals it had made to the 
plea of the library authorities before, a 
gratifying if not complete victory in 
November crowned the efforts of the 
workers. The increase of $350,000 se- 
cured will make possible replenishment 
of the book supply anda general in- 
crease of $250 to $300 a year in salary 
schedules. The reference department 
of the New York public library has 
been bountifully endowed by generous 
and appreciative citizens, and only the 
circulation department is maintained 
by public tax. It was this side of the 
work that sadly needed the attention 
which was finally given. 


The annual report of the Princeton 
University library records the gift, 
within the year, of the libraries of 
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George H. Boker, poet, playwright and 
diplomatist, and of Barr Ferree, late 
president of the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. Mr Ferree special- 
ized his collection on the cathedrals of 
France. The Montaigne and Rabelais 
collection, gathered by the late Pierre 
L. LeBrun and given by his widow, 
contains all of the sixteenth century 
editions of Montaigne, and is very rich 
in the critical material relating to both 
authors. 

The rapid growth of the library, 33,- 
675v. added during the last year, is 
forcing the consideration of plans for 
a new building. 

The total expense of operation, ex- 
clusive of building upkeep of $19,243, 
amounted to $147,455. This is distrib- 
uted as, salaries, $84,103; books, pe- 
riodicals and binding, $56,008; and 
supplies, $7,343. 

Although 32,599v. have been cata- 
loged during the year, the cataloging 
is seriously in arrears; space is so in- 
sufficient, it is impossible to increase the 
staff so that arrears may be cleared 
away. 

Central 


Winifred F. Green, N. Y. P. L. ’24-25, 
has been appointed assistant in the Pub- 
lic library, Cleveland, O. 


Edith K. Van Eman, Pratt ’13, 
branch librarian, Kansas City public 
library, has become librarian of the 
btiie “ high-school library, Evans- 
ton, A 


Carolyn Immell, formerly of the 
Public library, Mishawaka, Ind., has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Sterling, Ill., succeeding Grace 
Palmer, resigned. 


Youngstown, O., has voted to renew 
the five-year library tax levy and in- 
crease it from two-tenths to three- 
tenths of a mill for another five-year 
period, beginning January 1, 1927. 
This tax revenue of about $105,000 a 
year, with other incomes, will give the 
library a budget of about $120,000 a 


year. 
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52 Librartes 


South 


Leonora E. Herron, librarian of the 
Hampton Institute library, Va., died 
November 15, 1925. Miss Herron was 
one of the Massachusetts librarians 
who stamped her personality and belief 
in the power of books in the early days 
of library development on the South- 
ern schools. She took charge of the 
library at Hampton Institute in 1891 
when it was only a collection of 5000 
volumes and developed it into one of 
the strongest departments of the 
school, leaving it an organized library 


of 55,000 volumes. 
West 


Edith Tobitt, librarian, Public libra- 
ty, Omaha, Neb., has been appointed 
by the governor a member of the Ne- 
braska public library commission. 


Pacific Coast 


Jessie A. Matson, N. Y. P. L. ’24-25, 
has been appointed librarian, Public li- 
brary, Aberdeen, Wash. 


Emma Stephenson, N. Y. P. L. ’24-25, 
has been appointed head of the order de- 
partment, Public library, Spokane, Wash. 


Edna L. Michaelson, N. Y. P. L. ’24- 
25, has been appointed reference li- 
brarian in the Public library, Spokane, 
Wash. 


Mrs_ Rachel Rhoades Anderson, 
Pratt ’11, head of the branch depart- 
ment, Merced County free library, Cal., 
has been made assistant in charge of 
the community branch shipments, San 
Bernardino County library. 


On December 1, 52 members of the 
staff of the Public library, Portland, 
Ore., honored Ruth Rockwood, head of 
the reference department, and Jessie 
Hodge Millard, head of the children’s 
department, with a dinner, celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
service in the library. 


Annabel Porter, for many years heed 
of the children’s department, Public 
library, Tacoma, Wash., joined the 
staff of the children’s department, Pub- 
lic library, Seattle, December 1. Miss 


Porter’s leaving Tacoma was marked 


by various expressions of good will 
and she was honored in various ways 
by interesting occasions prepared by 
her friends in and without the library. 


Foreign 


The recent annual report of the Pub- 
lic library, Victoria, Australia, records 
number of volumes in the library, 
396,383:; steadily increasing attendance 
in the reference library; a number of 
valuable gifts received; a circulation in 
the Lending library of 118,116v. 


The 1924-25 report of the Central 
library, Baroda, India, records the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: Population 
served, 94,712, of which 34,468 are lit- 
erates; traveling libraries and state- 
aided libraries served a population of 
203,180; registered readers, 3642; cir- 
culation included 30,213v., English, and 
53,016v. vernacular and Sanskrit; total 
circulation, 83,229, exclusive of. travel- 
ing libraries, which circulated 13,396v. 
Visual instruction was given 50,293 
persons. During the year, 43 town li- 
braries, 618 village libraries and 87 
reading rooms received state aid; 84 
libraries have buildings of their own. 
The Baroda library association was 
founded in April, 1925, also several 





other associations throughout the 
province. 
For Sale—Complete files of Chicago 


Tribune, Daily News and Herald-Ex- 
aminer covering period of Great War, 
Aug. 1914-Aug. 1919, incl. S. C. Irving, 
10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Wanted—Thiee positions open: head 
of circulation desk, cataloger, general 
assistant; training and experience re- 
quired. For particulars, apply to Li- 
brarian, Public library, Hibbing, Minn. 


Wanted—College graduate with one 
year library school course and expe- 
rience as high-school teacher and li- 
brarian, also as head of departments in 
public libraries, wants position as li- 
brarian of high, normal school or pub- 
lic library. Present salary $2000. 
Address Room 413, Security. Trust 
Building, Lynn, Mass. 











